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The Labor Month 
in Review 





THE ANXIOUS ATTENTION directed to negotiations 
and settlements in the automobile industry in 
mid-September and early October tended to eclipse 
several important rulings of the National Labor 
Relations Board. On October 2, the NLRB 
announced new standards for determining its 
jurisdiction over cases, in the hope “that more 
individuals, labor organizations, and employers 
may invoke the rights and protections” afforded 
by the Taft-Hartley Act. The desired effect was 
to shrink part of what the Supreme Court had 
called “‘a vast no-man’s land fof jurisdiction in 
labor relations cases] subject to regulation by no 
agency or court.” In general, the Board reduced 
the minimum volume of business activity neces- 
sary to bring a firm under its aegis. Most strik- 
ing reductions were noted in retail trade, public 
utilities and transit systems (where minimums 
were reduced from $3 million to $250,000), and 
newspapers and communications systems. 

In late September and early October, the Board 
issued rulings relating to representation elections. 
One stipulated that a union holding a contract is 
liable to a representation challenge by another 
union at the end of 2 years, even if the contract 
runs for a longer period. Previously, a tradition 
of long-term contracts shielded the union. More- 
over, an improperly drawn union-security clause 
would invalidate the contract and subject the 
union to a representation election at any time. 

Unions petitioning for a Board election may not 
file earlier than 150 days prior to a contract 
expiration (or the 2-year anniversary date), nor 
after 60 days prior to the expiration date. 

Where a schism exists in a union, a new represen- 
tation election may be held. The Board defined 
a schism as “a basic intraunion conflict at the 
highest level of an international union . . . which 
results in a disruption of existing intraunion 
relationships.” 

With contracts secured in the major segment 
of the auto industry, public interest in collective 
bargaining situations had shifted, by mid-October, 


to the negotiations between the General Electric 
Co. and the International Union of Electrical 
Workers. A provision in the existing contract 
allows a reopening on employment security 
matters. The union demands include a supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plan, and _ its 
negotiators had threatened to strike for it. The 
company rejected the proposal and countered 
with an investment savings plan to which both 
worker and company would contribute. It is 
conditioned upon deferring and decreasing con- 
tractual wage increases payable in September of 
1958 and 1959. The union turned down the plan, 
and the first increase became effective for TUE- 
represented workers. Reluctance of the larger 
General Electric locals of the union to strike 
(several of them voted against striking) has ob- 
viously handicapped the bargaining position of 
the union. Negotiations were broken off on 
October 9. 

Ford, Chrysler, and General Motors, in the 
2-week period ending October 2, in that order 
concluded new 3-year agreements with the United 
Automobile Workers. All important economic 
features of the agreements were identical. The 
contracts renewed, with some retroactivity, the 
cost-of-living escalator and annual improvement 
factor clauses of the old contracts, which had 
expired last spring. Skilled workers received a 
direct wage-rate increase (8 cents an hour). 
Duration of supplemental unemployment benefits 
and the percentage of take-home pay that benefits 
constitute, as well as some other items relating to 
this type of payment, were improved without 
increasing the present 5-cent-per-hour contribu- 
tion. Pension credits for both retired and active 
workers were increased. There were improve- 
ments in certain other fringe benefits. A new 
feature of the contract was severance pay (financed 
from the supplemental unemployment benefit 
fund) for permanent layoff of workers with at least 
2 years’ seniority; amounts ranged from 40 to 
1,200 hours’ pay, provided the SUB balance is 
fully funded, less any SUB payments received 
since final layoff. 

All three companies experienced strikes of 
varying magnitude before and after settlement, 
but in the case of General Motors all of its plants 
were struck for several days—and many for longer 
periods—following agreement on the national 
contract because of unresolved local issues. 

mm 
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Artantic anp Gur Coast shipping of American 
merchant and passenger lines was tied up for over 
a week early in October by a strike of the Masters, 
Mates and Pilots over penalty pay for certain 
types of work and length of vacations. The union 
sought to increase vacations of captains to a total 
of 90 days and of other officers to 60. Respective 
prestrike vacations were 49 and 28 days. Re- 
sumption of service followed entry of AFL-CIO 
President George Meany in the case in the sur- 
prising role of arbitrator. 

Eighteen railroad unions, including operating 
and nonoperating organizations representing about 
800,000 employees, jointly presented demands to 
American railroads for rules changes. In general, 
they seek time limits on grievance settlements, 
uniform hiring practices and hiring preferences to 
laid-off employees, broadened employer liability 
for work injuries (in addition to existing laws), and 
improved sanitation in work places. 

On September 16, a 37-day trucking strike in 11 
western States ended with a 3-year agreement 
covering 30,000 drivers represented by the Team- 
sters. Pay increases of 20 cents an hour were 
granted to local drivers outside the San Francisco 
area, with future increases to raise them to the 
San Francisco level. Over-the-road drivers are 
to receive 3 anrual raises of 10 cents per hour 
each (or (.25 cent a mile). On the same day, a 
Presidential Emergency Board recommended that 
about 20,000 ground employees of 6 major airlines 
(Capital, Eastern, National, Northeast, North- 
west, and Trans World) receive a 9-percent pay 
increase, parts of it retroactive to October 1957 
and April 1958. The carriers accepted the pro- 
posal, but the employees, represented by the 

Machinists union, rejected it. 
’ In Canada, a number of important labor devel- 
opments reached a climax during the last 2 weeks 
in September. Employees of the International 
Nickel Co., represented by the Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers (Ind.), struck on September 24 
for an 8-percent wage increase retroactive to 
June 1, idling 14,000. On the same day, 1,500 
longshoremen, members of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Ind.), 
ended a month-long strike at British Columbia 
ports. Settlement included wage increases aggre- 
gating 21 cents an hour to be received at intervals 


over a 2-year span, plus a noncontributory pension 
plan. A Seafarers’ International Union arrange- 
ment resulted in the return to Canadian registry 
of eight vessels which had been registered under 
the Cuban flag and manned by Cuban crews at 
rates lower than those paid Canadian seamen. 
The union bas been on strike against Canadian 
National Steamships, original owners. 


THE TWO LARGE ELECTRICAL UNIONS held conven- 
tions in late September and early October. Hold- 
ing its biennial meeting in the midst of negotia- 
tions with General Electric, the 400,000-member 
IUE voted to reduce to a simple majority the vote 
required in a bargaining conference to authorize a 
strike. At the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers quadrennial convention, a 100,- 
000-member growth since 1954 was reported and 
the delegates voted to emphasize organization 
work in atomic-energy plants. 

Conventions of other unions in basic industries 
included that of the United Steelworkers of 
America, which was apparently united behind 
the incumbent leadership (considerable opposition 
had been evident 2 years ago). The convention 
emphasized that 1959 bargaining demands would 
be substantial. Merger with the International 
Chemical Workers inched a bit nearer at the 
September convention of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers Union when the ICW president 
appeared and endorsed such a move. The ICW 
also endorsed merger at its convention which 
began October 6. Reduced hours of work with 
maintenance of present wage levels became a 
bargaining goal approved by the United Rubber 
Workers convention. Jurisdictional and organi- 
zational matters occupied a substantial portion of 
the Sheet Metal Workers convention agenda, with 
considerable criticism voiced against the Industrial 
Union Department of the AFL-CIO in relation to 
invasion of craft jurisdiction (The OCAW had 
also complained of craft invasion). The SMW 
voted to extend its organizational activity to work 
with plastics and other materials used in lieu of 
sheet metal and to materials manufacturing plants 
as well as fabricating shops. Race restrictions on 
membership, in effect since 1911, were eliminated 
by a convention vote of the Postal Transport 
Association. 





Two Decades of the 
Fair Labor 
Standards Act 


Harry S. Kantor* 





Tue Farr Lasor Stanparps Act of 1938 is some- 
times referred to as a “depression born” measure 
because the period immediately prior to its enact- 
ment was one of depression, and because many 
advocates of such a law used arguments current 
at the time that it would bolster the economy. 
The law is thought of nowadays in terms of its 
continuing value as a support for the wage struc- 
ture in times of recession and, in prosperous times, 
as a protection to the worker caught in a pocket 


of low wages as well as to the competitors of his 
employer. 

The act, which has been in effect since October 
24, 1938, sets standards for a minimum wage, 
overtime pay, and the protection of child labor 
for employees engaged in or producing goods for 


interstate commerce. Currently, it applies to 
24 million employees in 900,000 establishments, 
in all 49 States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, 
American Samoa, Wake Island, Guam, and the 
Outer Continental Shelf. It is administered by 
the Department of Labor through the Depart- 
ment’s Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions. It is enforced in the courts by civil 
actions brought by the Solicitor for the Secretary 


of Labor and criminal actions brought by the 


Department of Justice. Employees may also bring 
actions in court through private counsel to re- 
cover wages due under the act. 

Most employers try to comply with the law; to 
aid them, the Divisions maintain an active pro- 
gram of publicizing its requirements in the Federal 
Register and through all types of informational 
mediums. The substantial acceptance of the 
law’s present basic provisions by employers who 


are affected by it is noteworthy because 20 years 
ago it was the subject of heated controversy. 

Vigorous and conscientious enforcement is 
nevertheless necessary on a continuing basis to 
secure and maintain uniform application of the 
law and compliance with it. Throughout the 
years, efforts have been made to direct investiga- 
tions into those plants in areas, industries, and 
categories of establishments in which violations 
are considered likely to be found. There is good 
evidence that these efforts have been substantially 
effective, and continuing reappraisal of the in- 
vestigation program is leading to further improve- 
ment. In any recent year, some 90 percent of 
the employees in the establishments investigated 
have been paid in full compliance with the law. 

Investigations have secured the benefits of the 
act’s provisions for millions of adult employees 
and many thousands of minors. As a result of 
several hundred thousand investigations to secure 
compliance with the act’s provisions, employers 
have paid back wages amounting to more than 
$180 million to 4 million employees in 20 years. 
In the fiscal year 1958, employers paid nearly 
$11 million in back wages to 117,000 employees 
as a result of investigation and enforcement 
action. These employers, as well as those found 
to be violating provisions of the act not requiring 
the payment of back wages, usually came into 
voluntary future compliance. 

When the employer is brought into compliance, 
the employees receive, in addition to back wages, 
continuing benefits in accordance with the require- 
ments of the law. Employees whose wages are 
brought up to the minimum continue to benefit, 
week after week and year after year, as do the 
employees who are given time and one-half for 
overtime hours. Minors illegally employed re- 
sume the activities normal to their age and helpful 
to their health, education, and development. And 
employers who comply with the law are relieved of 
unfair economic pressure from noncomplying com- 
petitors. 

Millions of other adults and minors have bene- 
fited from voluntary compliance with the act’s 
requirements. This has resulted indirectly from 
enforcement operations, directly from information 
programs, and from the general knowledge that 
the act is being effectuated. 

*Assistant Administrator, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
of the U. 8. Department of Labor. 
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Historical Background 


The: Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 was 
signed on June 25, to take effect October 24, 1938. 
Its enactment was the product of many years of 
urging by individuals and groups interested in 
correcting substandard labor conditions and in 
providing basic minimum labor standards. As 
long ago as 1892, a congressional committee that 
investigated sweatshops in several large cities 
recommended a Federal law regulating sweatshops, 
and pointed out that “‘so long as interstate com- 
merce in this regard is left free, the stamping out 
of the sweating system in any particular State is 
of practically no effect, except to impose peculiar 
hardship upon the manufacturers of that State.”’! 

By 1938, 24 States had enacted laws to regulate 
minimum wages and hours of work for women. 
In 1937, the U. S. Supreme Court reversed previous 
rulings and held * that a State minimum wage law 
was constitutional. But the problem raised by 
the 1892 investigation remained: goods made in 
a State without any minimum labor standards 
competed with products made in States that had 
such standards. A Presidential message to the 
Congress on May 24, 1937, recommended enact- 
ment of minimum labor standards legislation: 
“Congress cannot interfere with local affairs, but 
when goods pass through the channels of commerce 
from one State to another they become subject to 
the power of the Congress . . . we propose that 
only goods which have been produced under con- 
ditions which meet the minimum standards of free 
labor shall be admitted to interstate commerce.” 

Enactment was also a product of the depression 
of the thirties. An attempt to set minimum labor 
standards was made under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, passed in 1933, but that act was 
found to be unconstitutional by the U. S. Supreme 
Court in 1935. The Public Contracts Act of 1936 
established minimum labor standards, but only 
for employers who supplied goods on Federal Gov- 
ernment contracts in excess of $10,000. The 
pressures were strong for a Federal law of broader 
application. In 1938, economic conditions had 
taken a sharp turn for the worse: there were fears 
of another downward spiral of wages and prices 
and there were more than 10 million unemployed, 
or about one-fifth of the labor force. There was 
demand for a law to cut the workweek so that more 
workers could share the available work. There 


was also some fear of minors displacing adults at 
lower wages. Against this background, the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 became law, but only 
after lengthy Congressional hearings in which 
many diverse viewpoints were presented, and after 
prolonged debate of the many issues involved.‘ 

The act, as passed, applied to employees engaged 
in interstate commerce, or in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce, including any proc- 
ess or occupation necessary to the production 
thereof. The definitions of “produce,” “employ,” 
“goods,” and other terms in the act were in broad 
language. Provision was made for enforcement 
operations. Minimum standards were set for 
wages, hours of work, and child labor. A number 
of exemptions were set forth. Special provisions 
were included for dealing with the problems of 
handicapped workers, apprentices, learners, and 
messengers, in order to prevent curtailment of their 
opportunities for employment as a result of the 
standards established. 

The U. S. Supreme Court on February 3, 1941, 
upheld the constitutionality of the act in the case 
of United States v. F. W. Darby Lumber Co.,5 spe- 
cifically reversing its 1918 ruling in Hammer v. 
Dagenhart.* In the Dagenhart case, the S 1preme 
Court had held unconstitutional, as outside the 
commerce power of the Congress, a Federal law 
prohibiting shipment in interstate commerce of 
products of mines or factories where children under 
specified ages had been employed. The majority 
viewed the law as a regulation of production, 
which they considered a local matter. Justice 
Holmes and three other Justices had dissented. 
On the same day as the Darby decision, the 
Supreme Court held that the industry committee 
procedure for issuing wage orders was a constitu- 
tional delegation of power, in the case of Opp 
Cotton Mills v. Administrator." Industry com- 
mittee procedure, now used only in Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and American Samoa, was 


! Report of the Committee on Manufactures on the Sweating System (U. 8- 
House of Representatives, 52d Cong., 2d sess., Report 2309, 1893), p. XXIV. 

2 West Coast Hotel Co. v. Parrish, 300 U. 8. 379; see Monthly Labor Review, 
May 1937, pp. 1202-1205. 

3 Schechter Corp. v. United States, 295 U. 8. 495 (1935); see Monthly Labor 
Review, June 1935, pp. 1466-1483. 

« Congressional consideration of a minimum fair labor standards law began 
in the spring of 1937, and continued through the first session of the 75th Con- 
gress, the special session, and the next session, un.‘] the enactment on June 
14, 1938. 

$312 U. 8. 100 (1941); see Monthly Labor Review, February 1941, p. 423. 

$247 U. S. 251 (1918); see Monthly Labor Review, July 1918, pp. 171-177. 

1 61 Sup. Ct. 524; see Monthly Labor Review, February 1941, p. 423. 
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used at that time for industries in the continental 
United States. 


Amendments to 1955 


Since 1938, bills to clarify, improve, or other- 
wise amend the act have been introduced in every 
Congress. Review of the act in the light of changes 
in World War II received the attention of the 79th, 
80th, and 81st congresses, which went into detailed 
examination of the law and its application. In 
1950 and again in 1956, substantial increases in 
the minimum wage went into effect following con- 
gressional action. Of the 10 congresses since 1938, 
5 have enacted significant amendments to the act 
and a sixth concurred in a reorganization plan 
affecting its administration. 

During these 20 years, a large body of court 
decisions has been built up on many aspects of 
the law and its application. Also, numerous ad- 
ministrative actions have been taken under au- 
thority of the statute that have modified its appli- 
cation to meet changed conditions. While the 
basic structure of the statute has remained the 
same, a number of significant changes have taken 
place in the act and its application. 


Industry Committees. The earliest substantial 
amendment was the provision for special industry 
committees for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, 
enacted June 26, 1940. The act as passed in 1938 
applied to all the States, the District of Columbia, 
and all territories or possessions of the United 
States. The initial minimum wage was 25 cents 
an hour, which was to be increased to 30 cents at 
the end of 1 year, and to 40 cents in 1945. In- 
dustry committees were authorized to recommend 
rates above 30 but not above 40 cents, so that 
some industries could reach 40 cents in less than 
7 years. The 40-cent rate was to apply to all 
employment subject to the minimum wage on 
October 24, 1945, unless the Administrator issued 
an order, through the industry committee proce- 
dure, establishing or continuing a rate between 
30 and 40 cents, in order to prevent substantial 
curtailment of employment in the industry. 

This approach allowed generally for due con- 
sideration of the objective of raising the minimum 


#321 U.S. 500 (1944): see Monthly Labor Review, May 1944, pp. 1021-1023. 
* 325 U. S. 161 (1945); see Monthly Labor Review, July 1945, pp. 99-100. 


within the defined range as rapidly as feasible 
without substantial curtailment of employment. 
It seemed to allow for contingencies, and for the 
mainland it did. But the economies of Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands were in line with the lowlevel 
then prevailing in the Caribbean area, and thestat- 
utory rates of 25 and 30 cents were too high. Sub- 
stantial unemployment developed, especially in the 
needle trades which had the largest employment 
among the Puerto Rican industries subject to the 
act. The solution was to remove the statutory 
lower limit on rates which industry committees 
could set; the 76th Congress, in Public Resolution 
No. 88, retained the upper limit and provided, as 
in the case of mainland industries, that wage orders 
could be set at any level that met the dual test 
of being the highest minimum rate that could be 
set without substantial curtailment of employ- 
ment. The industry committees for Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands were prohibited, in addi- 
tion, from recommending a minimum wage rate 
that would give any native industry a competitive 
advantage over its counterpart in the United 
States. 


Hours of Work. In 1947, the Congress dealt with 
a problem as to what constitutes hours worked 
under the act. This particular problem came to 
the attention of the Congress as a result of a series 
of decisions by the U. S. Supreme Court. 

In 1944, the Court had before it the case of 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & RR. Co. v. Muscoda Local 
123. The issue was whether the time spent by 
miners in underground metal mines traveling from 
the portal to the working face and the return trip 
at the end of the day constituted working time 
compensable under the act. The employer’s 
practice under the union agreement was to count 
only time spent at the working face. The Court’s 
decision described the travel as hazardous, in 
overcrowded cars, through foul-smelling areas, 
on the employer’s premises, and subject to his 
control; it expressed the view that the union had 
been dominated by the company and concluded 
that the travel time was hours worked. 

In 1945, the Supreme Court made the same 
ruling with respect to travel time of coal miners, 
in the case of Jewell Ridge Coal Corp. v. United 
Mine Workers.* In this case, the same practice of 
counting time only at the working face was 
specified in the union agreement. The travel 
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here also was described as underground, on the 
employer’s premises, and subject to his control. 
The Court held the travel time to be time worked, 
referring to its decision in the Tennessee Coal case 
as precedent. 

In June 1946, the Court ruled again on travel 
time, in the case of Anderson v. Mt. Clemens 
Pottery Co.” The issue here was whether time 
_ necessarily spent by factory employees walking 
_ between the time clocks and their working places 
and time spent in make-ready activities constituted 
working time under the act. Here also the time 
was referred to as spent on the employer’s premises 
and subject to his control. The Court ruled that 
it was hours worked, citing its decisions in the 
Tennessee Coal and Jewell Ridge cases. 

By the time the 80th Congress convened in 
January 1947, newspapers were carrying stories 
of court actions filed by employees, involving 
several billion dollars alleged to be due under the 
act, on the basis of the Mt. Clemens case. The 


suits were being filed under section 16 (b) of the 
act, which allows employees to sue for back wages 
plus an equal amount as liquidated damages, and 
which also provides for court costs and attorney’s 


fees if the suit is successful. 

To meet this situation, Congress amended the 
Fair Labor Standards Act by passing the Portal- 
to-Portal Act of 1947. Under this act, activities 
preliminary and postliminary to the employee’s 
principal activities, but not an integral part of 
them, are hours worked only if made compensable 
by the employment agreement or by custom or 
practice. The Portal Act also set a uniform 2-year 
statute of limitations for back pay suits, to replace 
State statutes of limitations, ranging from 1 to 6 
years, that had previously been applicable. It 
further provided “good faith” defenses for em- 
ployers under certain conditions and canceled all 
back pay claims. under the Mt. Clemens ruling 
which did not rest on contract, custom, or practice. 
The Portal Act was signed by the President on 
May 14, 1947. 


Regular Rate of Pay. The next amendment dealt 
with the “regular rate of pay” and is also of 
some interest in showing the interaction of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government, the 
judiciary, and the Congress. On June 17, 1948, 
the Supreme Court handed down its decision in 


the cases of Bay Ridge Operating Co. v. Aaron,” 
and Huron Stevedoring Co. v. Blue.“ The issue 
was the determination of the regular rate of pay 
of longshoremen under a union contract that 
designated the hours between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. 
on weekdays and 8 a. m. and noon on Saturday as 
straight-time hours, and required payment for 
any other hours worked to be made at time and a 
half the rate agreed upon for the straight-time 
hours. The time and a half was payable regardless 
of how many hours the employee had worked 
during the specified daytime periods in the day or 
week. The Court held that these time and one- 
half payments had to be included with the pay for 
straight-time hours in arriving at the “regular 
rate” on which overtime pay due under the act 
was to be computed. 

The 8ist Congress considered this problem 
when it convened the next year. Various pro- 
ponents of the bill that finally passed argued that 
the union agreement provisions involved dated 
back many years before the passage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act; that their purpose was to 
regularize the work of longshoremen, who had 
in the past typically worked for more than 1 em- 
ployer in a week, had been subject to calls for 
as much as 20 or 22 hours of work at a stretch to 
get a ship unloaded and out of port, and sometimes 
had such work calls twice or more in a week from 
2 or more employers; that before World War II, 
these union agreement provisions had substan- 
tially moved the work into the “straight-time”’ 
hours; that the work involved in the lawsuits 
involved full weeks for the same employer because, 
during World War II, the Maritime Commission 
had urged avoiding lost time through the move- 
ment of longshoremen from one employer to 
another; and that similar “clock overtime’’ pro- 
visions had come into use in other industries for 
the purpose of regularizing the employees’ work 
shifts. The Congress passed the so-called Over- 
time On Overtime Act, which was later incorpo- 
rated in the Fair Labor Standards Amendments 
of 1949, to clarify the matter, and the President 

% 328 U.S 680 (1946): see Monthly Labor Review, August 1946, pp. 249-250. 

1 Section 7 of the Fair Labor Standards Act prohibits employment “for a 
workweek longer than 40hours . . . unless such employee receives compenss- 
tion for his employment in excess of the hours above specified at a rate not 
less than one and one-half times the regular rate at which he is employed.” 


12334 U. S. 4461 (1948); see Monthly Labor Review, August 1948 and 


February 1949, pp. 165 and 151, respectively. 
18 332 U. 8. 814 (1948). 
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signed it on July 20, 1949. This act contained a 
number of provisions specifying types of payment 
excluded from the computation of the regular 
rate; it also canceled liabilities under the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Bay Ridge case. 


The 1949 Amendments. The most important 
change in the FLSA amendments of 1949 was the 
increase in the minimum wage to 75 cents from 
40 cents an hour. Despite the inflation of World 
War II and the postwar period, the rising level 
of economic activity had been accompanied by 
significant gains in real purchasing power of the 
bulk of employees in the country. The statutory 
minimum wage of 40 cents, however, no longer 
afforded significant benefit to the covered workers 
at the lower end of the wage scale. 

The move in Congress to revise the level of the 
minimum wage had gotten under way late in 1945. 
In the summer of 1949, the 75-cent rate was en- 
acted, representing a significant improvement in 
the buying power of the minimum wage. This 
was another major achievement to benefit low- 
paid workers. In addition to pay raises resulting 
from the early statutory rates of 25 and 30 cents 
and intermediate industry committee actions that 
set rates below 40 cents, the final industry wage 
orders establishing the 40-cent rate required wage 
increases for 1.6 million workers. When the 75- 
cent rate was enacted, it necessitated pay raises 
for 1.3 million of the 21 million workers to whom 
the minimum wuye provision then applied. 

The amendments of 1949 also significantly 
strengthened the child labor provisions of the 
act. The original enactment had prohibited the 
shipment in interstate commerce of goods pro- 
duced in an establishment in or about which, 
during 30 days prior to shipment, oppressive child 
labor had been employed. The amendment added 
a direct prohibition of the employment of oppres- 
sive chi'd labor in interstate commerce or in the 
production of goods for interstate commerce. The 
prohibition of agricultural employment for chil- 
dren who were “legally required to attend school” 
was changed to permit such employment only 
“outside of school hours for the school district 
where such employee is living while so employed.” 
In addition, the prohibition of employment of 
minors under 18 in occupations found to be 
hazardous by the Secretary of Labor, was made 


479603—58——23 


applicable to the employment of a minor employed 
by his parent. 

Another significant change made in 1949 was 
the provision authorizing the Secretary to super- 
vise the payment of wages found due under the 
act, with the employee’s acceptance of such pay- 
ment constituting a waiver of any rights to an 
additional equal amount in liquidated damages. 
The Secretary was also authorized to bring court 
action for recovery of the underpayment, at the 
request of the underpaid employee, where no un- 
settled question of law was involved. 

During the deliberations of the three successive 
congresses that finally led to the amendments of 
1949, a number of bills had been introduced that 
would have extended the boundaries of the act far 
beyond its original scope. Other bills were, ac- 
cording to their sponsors, intended to curb what 
they called an extension of the act by interpreta- 
tion, even though the interpretations had been 
sustained by the courts. In 1949, the House of 
Representatives failed to adopt a bill to make a 
sweeping extension of coverage. The Senate, by 
agreement of the leaders on this issue, refused to 
consider the extension of coverage. The bill as 
passed by the Congress contained some features 
tending in the other direction. Chief among them 
were a rewriting of the exemption for retail or 
service establishments and the replacement of cov- 
erage of activities ‘‘necessary to” the production 
of goods for commerce with coverage only if such 
activities are “closely related” and “directly essen- 
tial” to such production. 

Other changes included the following: (a) elim- 
ination of the minimum wage exemption for em- 
ployees of seafood canneries and airlines; (b) 
broadening of the minimum wage and overtime 
exemption for smal] newspapers and small public 
telephone exchanges; and (c) addition of a new 
minimum wage and overtime exemption for log- 
ging operations with no more than 12 employees. 


Adoption of the $1 Rate and Other Changes 


A sharp price rise followed the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict in June 1950. Again the buying 
power of the minimum suffered erosion, not on 
the scale of World War II, but nevertheless a 
serious diminution in the standard. By 1955, 
there was a strong demand for another review of 
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the minimum wage, and proponents of expansion 
again urged their views. The Congress acted on 
the level of the wage, but again deferred the cov- 
erage question. 

At hearings held by the labor committees of the 
84th Congress, many arguments used for or against 
an increase were reminiscent of the 1937-38 de- 
bates on the minimum wage; many others were 

patterned on those used in the discussions that 
preceded the increase to 75 cents an hour in 1949. 


There was a good deal of discussion of wages in 


major industries and industry groups, economic 
trends (national income, purchasing power, and 
productivity), and family budget studies. 

The Department of Labor brought into the dis- 
cussion an additional way of looking at the prob- 
lem, based partly on some studies of the short-run 
effects of the minimum wage increase to 75 cents 
in 1950. The Department’s testimony directed 
the attention of the committees to a consideration 
of the impact of proposed minimum wage rates in 
the industries and branches of industry where 
wages would have to be increased substantially.“ 
The added attention to the low-wage segments 
helped put the discussion in focus and pointed the 
way to better insight into the problem. The Con- 
gress adopted a $1 minimum in the summer of 
1955, setting March 1, 1956, as the effective date. 
In addition, section 4 (d) of the act was amended 
to require annual reports by the Secretary of Labor, 
evaluating and appraising minimum wages under 
the act. 

In the same enactment, the provision dealing 
with wage orders for Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands was amended to speed up the program 
by requiring industry committee review of all 
wage orders on an annual basis. The following 
year, the Congress extended the wage order pro- 
cedure used for Puerto Rico to American Samoa, 
with some modifications. This enactment, the 
American Samoa Labor Standards Amendments 
of 1956 (Public Law 1023, 84th Cong.), was 
signed August 8, 1956. 

The 85th Congress held hearings on the cover- 
age of the Fair Labor Standards Act, beginning 
in February 1957. This subject has been con- 
sidered many times. In 1939 and 1940, a con- 
siderable number of bills introduced in the 
Congress would have restricted the application 
of the act, principally by broadening exemption 
provisions or adding new ones. The only action 


taken at that time was to provide an exemption 
for small public telephone exchanges. Similar 
proposals have been introduced in each Congress 
since then, but no additional exemptions have 
been adopted except in 1949, as noted earlier. 

On the other hand, proposals for substantially 
total coverage of employees of businesses, with 
application of the standards limited for all prac- 
tical purposes only where a specific exemption is 
provided, have been introduced in every Congress 
since 1945 without being enacted. 

The Secretary of Labor in the spring of 1957 
proposed changes in the coverage and exemption 
provisions which would extend the minimum 
wage to some 2% million additional employees, 
mostly in larger enterprises which are substan- 
tially engaged in interstate commerce. Under the 
Secretary’s proposal, extension of coverage and 
additional application of the minimum wage 
would, for all practical purposes, coincide: except 
for executive group positions and outside sales- 
men, the minimum wage would apply generally 
to all the newly covered employees. 

None of these proposals to extend coverage 
or to narrow exemptions were approved by 
Congress. While the basic statutory outline of 
coverage is the same now as in 1938, the number 
of times the Congress has reviewed the act and 
the number of changes enacted give evidence 
of the vitality of this social legislation and of the 
continued interest in adjusting it to major changes 
in economic conditions so as to avoid impairment 
of its effectiveness. 

The 85th Congress, however, acted in 1957 
on a troublesome question dealing with the 
geographic scope of the act. The act as passed 
in 1938 provided for its application in the United 
States, the District of Columbia, and territories 
and possessions of the United States, as pre- 
viously noted. On December 6, 1948, the 
Supreme Court had held, in Vermilya-Brown Co. 
v. Connell,“ that land in Bermuda leased to the 


“The Department’s testimony was based partly on a report entitled 
“Results of the Minimum Wage Increase of 1950,” which included the 
results of wage surveys in selected low-wage industries which had been 
conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics early in 1950 For a summary 
of the report, see Monthly Labor Review, March 1955, pp. 307-311. The 
industry studies, which covered southern sawmilling and the fertilizer, men’s 
dress shirts and nightwear, men’s seamless hosiery, and wood furniture 
(except upholstered) industries, were summarized in the following issues of 
the Review: September 1950, pp. 313-317; January 1951, pp. 33-37; August 
1951, pp. 166-170: and June 1951, pp. 674-676 and 672-674, respectively. { 

15 335 U. 8. 377 (1948); see Monthly Labor Review, February 1949, p. 151. 
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United States for establishment of a military 
base was a possession of the United States within 
the meaning of the act, and that the act applied 
to work performed there in interstate commerce 
or the production of goods for commerce. This 
decision raised perplexing questions not only with 
regard to military bases maintained by the United 
States within the boundaries of other countries 
with highly diverse economies, but also with 
regard to outlying areas of the United States in 
which no action had previously been taken to 
apply the act. To clarify this matter, the 
Congress passed the Overseas Amendments (Public 
Law 85-231, 85th Cong.), which designated the 
places in which the act was to apply thereafter, 
eliminated all liabilities under the act in any 
other place, and eliminated any liabilities in 
Guam, Wake Island, and the Canal Zone prior to 
the effective date of the amendment. 

Toward the close of its 2d session, the 85th 
Congress amended the provisions of the act dealing 
with industry committee action in Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and American Samoa. This 
amendment authorizes biennial instead of annual 


review of minimum wage orders, while permitting 
an additional review in any biennial period at the 


discretion of the Secretary of Labor. It states 
clearly that the requirement of biennial review 
does not apply to wage orders that have reached 
the statutory minimum. 


Revision of Regulations 


The statute specifies a number of matters for 
administrative definition and finding, to fill in 
gaps within the boundaries of the law. In this 
dynamic and growing economy, there is a con- 
tinuous development of changes in methods of 
manufacture, in products made, in channels of 
processing and distribution, and in industrial rela- 
tions. Administration of the act involves a con- 
tinuing obligation to ascertain how the act and 
regulations issued under its authority apply in 
changing fact situations. Regulations and 
interpretations are stated on the basis of the facts 
of an economic activity or an employer-employee 
arrangement. When the facts change materially, 
the statement needs reexamination. 


¥ 320 U.S. 725 (1944); see Monthly Labor Review, Augast 1944, pp. 378-870 
17 390 U. 8. 473 (1956); see Monthly Labor Review, June 1956, p. 601, 


In 20 years, many such changes have taken 
place. For example, for purposes of applying the 
statutory exemption from minimum wage and 
overtime for certain operations in the assembly 
and processing of agricultural products, the Ad- 
ministrator originally had defined the “area of 
production” in terms which depended in part on 
the number of employees in the establishment 
which performed these operations. At the time 
the issue was tested in the courts, establishments 
with more than 10 employees were ineligible for 
the exemption under the regulations. The 
Supreme Court, in the case of Addison v. Holly 
Hill Fruit Products, Inc.," said the definition con- 
templated by Congress was a geographical con- 
cept, involving a distinction between urban- 
industrial and rural-agricultural zones, and not a 
definition based on size of establishment. The 
Administrator issued a revised definition in 
December 1946 which established as criteria the 
location of the establishment in open country or a 
rural community (determined by its population) 
and the radius within which the establishment 
receives the farm products that it handles or 
processes. The U. S. Supreme Court sustained 
the present definition 10 years later, in Mitchell 
v. Budd." 

Another illustration of change through adminis- 
trative regulation is found in the regulations de- 
fining and delimiting (for purposes of exemption 
from the minimum wage and overtime provisions) 
bona fide executive, administrative, and profes- 
sional employees, which the Administrator is 
authorized to do under section 13 (a) (1) of the 
act. For the exemption to apply, an employee 
must meet a salary test, in addition to tests of 
duties and responsibilities. After hearings and 
studies, the salary tests issued in 1940 were re- 
vised in January 1950 in order to take account 
of the substantial changes in prevailing salary 
levels during and after World War II. Currently, 
the Administrator is considering another revision, 
in view of similar changes which have occurred 
since 1950. 

Other changes in regulations have been made; 
for example, determinations with respect to the 
seasonality of particular industries for purposes 
of applying a limited exemption from the overtime 
provision of the act for industries found to be 
seasonal in nature. The development of new 
industrial practices and processes has in certain 
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instances required a review to determine whether 
the new operations were seasonal and the industry 
definition should be changed. 


Court. Decisions 


During the two decades since the act was passed, 
important interpretations of its meaning have 
been set forth in a great number of court decisions. 
In the overwhelming majority of cases, the courts 
have sustained the views of the Department of 
Labor. Following the often stated rule that the 
act is a remedial statute, and that under a reme- 
dial statute coverage should be construed broadly 
and exemptions narrowly, the courts have ap- 
proved paths of connection which developed, 
step by step, the application of the act. A few 
examples will serve to describe this trend. 

In the case of Walling v. McCrady Construction 
Co., a Federal court of appeals held that the act 
applied to work on roads and streets used to a 
substantial extent by heavy-duty trucks trans- 
porting products to railheads or to other plants 
for further processing. This work was held to be 
so closely related to interstate commerce as to be 
a part of it. The act was also held applicable to 
the building of a new structure erected on the 
premises of a large factory, because of the close 
relationship of such work to the production of 
goods for interstate commerce where these struc- 
tures were additions to or replacements of facilities 
already used on the premises for interstate pro- 
duction. The Supreme Court denied review of 
this case. 

In the case of Alstate Construction Co. v. 
Durkin,” the Supreme Court held that “off-the- 
road”’ employees engaged in producing road mixes 
and other materials for use in the same State in 
the repair and maintenance of instrumentalities 
of interstate commerce are engaged in the produc- 
tion of goods “for” commerce. The Court thus 
established that the production of goods for 
commerce includes the production of goods which 
facilitate or aid commerce, even though the goods 
do not move across State lines, by reason of the use 
of these goods by others in furthering commerce. 

Subsequently, the Supreme Court held, in 
Mitchell v. Vollmer,” that employees constructing 
a new lock and canal to be used as an alternate 
route for the Gulf Intercoastal Waterway were 
covered. The decision in this case is considered 


of particular significance because it stated that 
coverage under the act extends to “new construc- 
tion” of an instrumentality of commerce intended, 
when completed, to improve and become part of 
another instrumentality of commerce. It had 
been argued that such new construction was not 
covered because similar construction projects had 
been held not to be covered by the interstate 
commerce language of the Federal Employees’ 
Liability Act in prior Supreme Court decisions. 
The Supreme Court in the Vollmer case, however, 
held that the decisions under the other statute 
were not controlling. It pointed out that coverage 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act has been 
given a liberal construction from its inception 
and that the Federal Employees’ Liability Act 
was an act of another vintage. 


Administration of the Act 


One of the fields in which marked progress has 
been made during the past 20 years is in the con- 
duct of investigations to secure compliance with 
the act. There were serious difficulties involved in 
getting an investigation program under way as 
the essential first step in enforcing the law. A staff 
of investigatérs had to be hired and trained, and 
operating procedures developed. Meanwhile, 
complaints alleging violation of the law piled up. 
By June 30, 1940, complaints involving about 
31,000 establishments had been assigned for 
investigations, and only about 4,000 investi- 
gations had been completed. 

Various expedients were adopted to speed up 
the efforts to secure compliance. “Industry 
drives,”’ in which a large proportion of the investi- 
gative staff was assigned to a particular industry, 
were made in order to achieve equitable appli- 
cation of the law among competitors. Efforts were 
also made to reduce the time involved in an 
investigation. Mailed questionnaires to discover 
noncompliance were attempted, and experiments 
were made with other stopgap methods such as 
“spot check” or abbreviated investigations. 

Meanwhile, the fundamental task of building a 
trained staff was going forward. With this done, 
the Divisions made over 70,000 investigations in 


1 156 F. 2d 932 (1946); certiorari denied, 329 U. 8. 785; see Monthly Labor 
Review, November 1946, pp. 764-765. 

1 345 U. 8. 13 (1953); see Monthly Labor Review, May 1953, p. 523. 

% 339 U. 8. 427 (1955); see Monthly Labor Review, August 1955, p. 926. 
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fiscal year 1942. Stopgap devices were dropped. 
Increased national office control of investigation 
programming developed. It had been found that 
equitable application of the law could not be 
achieved by investigating only on complaints, 
because of considerable noncompliance found 
where no complaints had been received. Begin- 
ning about 1945, the general program design was 
to investigate on complaints; to concentrate 
other investigations in industries which had 
shown a high degree of noncompliance in previous 
investigations; and to investigate some establish- 
ments in other industries as a spot check on the 
compliance situation. 
The investigation program for 1957 included a 
- sample survey of establishments selected from 
industries which comprise over two-thirds of all 
establishments with employees to whom the act 
applies. The purpose of this survey was to 
provide a statistical basis for an estimate of the 
extent of noncompliance, as well as some broad 
indications of the areas, industries, and types of 
establishments in which violations were likely 
to be found on investigation, to be used for pro- 
gram planning. On the basis of the survey 
results, an estimate was developed of the amount 
of underpayment, under the minimum wage and 
overtime pay provisions of the act, that would 
have been disclosed if all of the establishments 
in the surveyed industries had been investigated 
during the year. The underpaymerts actually 
disclosed by investigations made in the same 
industries during fiscal year 1957 amounted to 
about one-fifth of the estimated total. This 
compliance survey also provided some general 
indications of greater likelihood of finding under- 
payments on investigation in some regions than 
in others, in nonmetropolitan as compared with 
™ A number of the individual surveys on which this report will be based 
were conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The surveys include 
wage and employment data and background information for plants in 12 
industries and in 7 relatively small labor market areas in which a significant 
effect of the increase in the minimum wage to $1 was anticipated. The 
payroll data-apply to periods immedieiely before and shortly after the new 
minimum went into effect on March 1, 1956, and 1 year later. Results of 
the industry surveys for the earlier periods were summarized in the following 
issues of the Monthly Labor Review, March, April, September, and Novem- 
ber 1957, pp. 323-328, 441-446, 1087-1091, and 1339-1343, respectively. A 
summary of the results of the 1957 industry studies appeared in the May 
1948 issue, pp. 492-501. The 7 labor-market surveys were summarized in the 
July 1958 issue, pp. 737-743. A summary of some of the nonwage effects 
of the increase in the minimum in 8 industries is included in this tssue (pp. 
1137-1142). Followup studies of individual plants, designed to further 
explore methods used by employers in adjusting to an increase in the min- 
imum wage, have not yet been published. The report on the full program 


of studies will include detailed analyses not yet available and an attempt 
at synthesis and appraisal of the economic effect of the $1 minimum wage. 


metropolitan areas, and in certain industries 
and industry groups. 

The survey thus provided generalizations but 
could not pinpoint the many pockets of non- 
compliance that investigations have discovered. 
The operation of the investigation program will 
continue to require the detailed local knowledge 
of the Divisions’ field staff. Added emphasis is 
now being placed on the contribution to investiga- 
tion programming by the Divisions’ 77 field 
offices, in addition to that of its regional offices. 
The value of the Divisions’ policy of decentralizing 
operations was confirmed by the survey findings 
of more extensive noncompliance outside of 
metropolitan areas. The Divisions are therefore 
continuing the move that was already under way, 
to shift investigators out of field offices to itinerant 
stations. The number of itinerant stations has 
increased from 111 in fiscal year 1956 to 213 in 
fiscal year 1958, with about 40 percent of the 
investigative staff now assigned to them. This 
trend is continuing, and in fiscal year 1959, the 
Divisions plan to bring the investigators operating 
outiof itinerant stations up to about 50 percent 
of the total investigative staff. 

New work is also being done in another phase 
of the Divisions’ responsibility. By January 
1959, the Divisions expect to report on a 3-year 
program of studies of the economic effects of the 
$1 minimum.” These studies should throw addi- 
tional light on the problem of evaluating the 
effects of an increase in the statutory minimum 
wage and should be of help toe the Executive 
Branch, the Congress, and others interested in 
the level of the minimum wage. 

These economic studies are the start of a con- 
tinuing evaluation of minimum wages as a regular 
function of the Divisions. The importance of 
such studies under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act was emphasized by the enactment of the 
1955 amendment, previously mentioned, which 
requires reports on this subject. 


Conclusion 


In a highly industrialized and diversified econ- 
omy such as that of the United States, a mini- 
mum wage law performs a somewhat narrow 


but important economic function. The Federal 
minimum wage, like the other provisions of the 
act, sets a standard in the labor market, as do 
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State minimum wage laws which apply to types 
of employment that are outside the scope of the 
Federal law. Such Jaws tend to prod establish.- 
ments that have lagged in management, in tech- 
nology, and also in wages paid their employees. 
In a dynamic economy, thousands of establish- 
ments are started every year, and thousands go 
out of business. If an enterprise can stay in 
business only by paying wages below the legal 
standard applying equally to its competitors, it is 
a drag on the industry and a burden on its 
employees. 

When the Congress sets a new minimum wage, 
it sets the lowest wage that can legally be paid 
for work to which the law applies. Adjustments 
must be made so that the work that is done carries 
that wage. If the payment of the wage means 
a somewhat higher price for the product, out of 
the many that the people buy, then that price 
should be paid, so consumers will not benefit 
from exploitation of the workers and the industry. 
If the increased wage is covered by improvements 
in management or in productivity, society gains, 
as well as the worker. If an employer can pay 
the wage with no change in his methods, then 
he is being brought into line with what the bulk 
of his competitors are already paying. 

The overtime pay requirement for a workweek 
in excess of the statutory standard was un- 
doubtedly thought of by many as a worksharing 
device when the act was passed, as well as a benefit 
to the worker’s general well-being. It tends to 
be looked at now in terms of the time it helps to 
provide the worker for engaging in his duties as 
a citizen, for taking part in community activities, 
ard for enjoying leisure pursuits. 

The minor seeking work may have been thought 
of, in a sense, as a threat to an adult’s job in 1938. 
Nowadays, as for many years before the act was 
passed, the value of the child labor provisions is 


thought of in terms of the health and the oppor- 
tunities for development of the minor. 

In this perspective, the act is not a depression 
cure but an integral part of the economic and social 
life of the country, with enduring value. It 
should be reviewed from time to time, as it has 
been in the past 20 years, to insure that its 
standards are not obsolete and to see if they 
are the stardards the people still want and can 
feasibly and properly effectuate in a Federal law. 
Prevailing standards in hours of work and pre- 
vailing views on child labor have not changed 
sharply in the past 20 years. The wage-rate 
figure became obsolete because of inflation and 
the growth of the economy, and had to be adjusted 
to restore its purchasing power and add to its 
content. 

With respect to all these standards, there may 
be desires or needs of the people that move in 
opposite directions and must be balanced. In 
appraising the workweek standard, consideration 
should be given to the Nation’s needs for produc- 
tion, and the people’s desire for income and their 
desire for leisure. In connection with minimum 
working age, consideration should be given to 
the need for education or training, the wide 
variation in the capacity of individuals for such 
development, and the desire to start earning 
soon. In reviewing the level of the minimum 
wage, consideration should be given to the needs 
of the worker and the buying power of the mini- 
mum wage, to problems of absorption of a mini- 
mum wage rate without substantial unemploy- 
ment or serious inflation, and to problems of 
pay differentials and incentives for mastering and 
using higher skills. With review, the standards 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act can be main- 
tained in reasonable relationship to the level of 
the economy and the goals of the society, and 
thus achieve their purpose. 





Rate Setting by the 
Army-Air Force 
Wage Board 


Torvo P. KANNINEN* 





Turis arTICLE describes in general terms the 
organization and policies for wage determination 
applicable to prevailing rate employees of the 
Army and the Air Force. It covers the character- 
istics of the labor force; the types of wage sched- 
ules maintained; the job classification structure; 
and the measurement of labor market rates. 
Wage rates currently in force in various labor 
markets are presented for selected labor grades. 
Interregional and intraregional comparisons of job 
rate levels and skill differentials are made, with 
particular attention to size of community as a pay 
determinant. The findings should be viewed in 
terms of the industrial orientation of the wage 
surveys on which the rates are based, the particular 
procedure followed in determining the market 
wage line, and the interarea differences in timing 
of wage studies and issuance of wage schedules.' 
Civilian employees of the Federal Government 
are employed under a muitiplicity of pay plans. 
In terms of pay systems, the principal groups and 
the proportions they represent of Federal employ- 
ment are the Classification Act employees (two- 
fifths), the postal field service (one fifth), and the 
wage board or prevailing rate group (one third). 
The Classification Act group consists of those 
employees whose salaries are fixed by the sched- 
ules of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended.’ 
Although differing in their rates and other particu- 
lars, postal field service schedules are like those of 
the Classification Act in that they are nationwide 
schedules prescribed by statute and changed only 
through legislation. Wage rate determination for 
the approximately 750,000 wage board employees 
as of June 1957 is covered by the provision of the 
Classification Act of 1949 which exempts them 


from the salary and classification provisions of the 
act, stating that their “compensation shall be 
fixed and adjusted from time to time as nearly as is 
consistent with the public interest in accordance 
with prevailing rates” (sec. 202 (7)). Also left to 
administrative action are the determination of 
specific standards and procedures for rate fixing. 

Wage board workers are employed in a wide 
variety of Government installations and opera- 
tions such as military bases, ordnance plants, 
shipyards, hospitals, supply depots, Indian reser- 
vations, irrigation systems, printing and coinage 
plants, laboratories, and the Alaska Railroad. 
Wage board workers, very largely in blue-collar 
occupations, are engaged in building maintenance, 
warehousing and material movement, production, 
custodianship, service, and related activities. 
Occupations of wage board workers range from 
unskilled jobs to supervisors of highly skilled craft 
activities. 

Since each agency has nearly complete author- 
ity over wage rates for its prevailing rate em- 
ployees, pay schedules (reviewed and commonly 
adjusted annually) are responsive to changes in 
industry wage levels. Variation in wage rates for 
the same job among labor markets is, moreover, 
accompanied by some interagency variation in 
wage schedules for the, individual labor market. 
To a somewhat lesser extent than basic rates, 
premium pay for overtime, night, and holiday 
work of wage board employees is also characterized 
by relative flexibility, and both geographié and 
interagency variation. Such benefits as leave 
provisions, insurance plans, and retirement provi- 
sions are, however, common to Classification Act 
and wage board workers. 

Some agencies that employ large numbers of 
wage board employees have highly developed 


systems for maintaining pay schedules in line with 


*Of the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

1 The study was made possible through the cooperation and assistance 
provided by Raymond J. Braitsch, Chief, Technical Staff, Army-Air Force 
Wage Board. 

For a comprehensive report on organization, employee consultation, and 
collective bargaining in the wage determination process, see also The Govern- 
ment’s Industrial Employees (in Monthly Labor Review, January 1954, 
pp. 1-6, and March 1954, pp. 249-256). 

* Current salary schedules for Classification Act employees will be pre- 
sented in a forthcoming issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

See A Study of the Prevailing-Rate Pay Systems for Trades, Orafts, 
and Labor Occupations in the Federal Service, U. 8. Senate, Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service (83d Cong., 2d sess., Committee Print), 1954. 
Coordination of pay policies, practices, and wage rate schedules has been 
sought, and to @ considerable extent achieved, through interagency co. 
operative efforts. 
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prevailing rates. Other agencies rely, in part at 
least, on the major agencies for data or use wage 
schedules of another agency. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics with the agencies coordinates 
data requirements in labor markets in which it 
conducts occupational wage studies. 


Army-Air Force Wage Board 


In May 1958, approximately 360,000 Army and 
Air Force employees were paid according to 
schedules established by the Army-Air Force 
Wage Board (A-AFWB).* These employees were 
dispersed over 235 Jabor markets in the United 
States, with 1 or more wage-setting areas in each 
of the 48 States and the District of Columbia, and 
25 oversea areas. Employment ranged from less 
than 500 in each of 8 widely scattered States to 
more than 30,000 in California and Texas. In 
each of these 2 States and in Ohio, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, A-AFWB wage schedules were 
maintained for 10 or more separate labor markets. 
Among the 235 labor markets, wage board employ- 
ment amounted to less than 100 in about a fourth 
but exceeded 10,000 in 5 metropolitan areas 
located in the South and West.$ 

Prior to 1943, the Army Air Force had a nation- 
wide schedule of wage rates whereas, in most in- 
stances, installations of the Ground and Service 
Forces of the War Department set rates for their 
own “blue collar” employees. A joint system of 
wage administration was instituted in 1943 by the 
War Department Wage Administration Agency 
(1942-45) and maintained through the War De- 
partment Wage Coordination Board until the 
establishment in 1948 of the Department of the 
Air Force. 

By joint agreement in 1948, the Secretaries of 
the Army and Air Force delegated authority to 
the Army-Air Force Wage Board to establish 
wage policies and fix the rates for wage board 
employees of their respective departments. The 
A-AFWB, consisting of 3 members from each 
Department, is concerned solely with policy 
determination and has delegated administration of 
wage policy, authorization of wage surveys, and 
specific rate determinations to its Technical Staff. 
To carry out prevailing rate policy, wage schedules 
are based on the application of locality wage 
levels to a fixed job rate alinement system. 
Installations have been delegated afithority to 


evaluate their individual jobs and establish grade 
levels in accordance with job evaluation standards 
issued by the Army and Air Force. 

Authorized wage surveys are conducted through 
locality wage survey boards with the chairman 
normally provided by the Technical Staff and 
other members appointed from local installations. 
Wage surveys are usually made in each labor 
market once a year and not less frequently than 
once in 2 years. Full-scale surveys involving 
personal visits to employers to collect earnings 
data have been alternated with wage change 
surveys in which information on wage adjustments 
made since the last full-scale study is secured by 
telephone from establishments previously studied. 
Beginning in 1958, the full-scale survey will be 
followed by two wage change surveys. 


Determination of Market Rates 


The vast majority of prevailing rate employees 
of the Army and the Air Force are engaged in 
maintenance, production, and warehousing activ- 
ities and are paid from regular wage board sched- 
ules. Determination of these schedules is based 
on wage studies that normally include all major 
manufacturing, utilities, and transportation estab- 
lishments having significant numbers of workers in 
the jobs studied.* Specifically excluded from the 
measurement of market rates are establishments 
in wholesale and retail trade, banking and insur- 
ance, construction, and job shops. 

Wage data are normally secured for 32 “survey 
key jobs” that provide coverage of a wide range 
of skills and pay levels. Data are also collected 
on night-shift employment and differentials for 
determination of shift-differential policy. Occu- 
pational earnings collected exclude premium pay 
for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, 
and late shifts. In the case of incentive pay 
related to production, information is obtained on 
the worker’s earnings and hours and on the 
applicable base rate. 

« These employees account for roughly half of the civilian employees of the 
Army and Air Force. Most of the remainder were paid in accordaner with 
the nationwide salary schedule contained in the Classification Act of 1949, 
asamended. As of June 30, 1957, the Army and Air Force employed 52 per 
cen! of all Federal employees paid on a prevailing rate basis. 

* Areawide employment generally relates to 2 or more installations, It 
should also be pointed out that these employment figures exclude the very 
substantial wage board employment by other Federal agencies particularly 
the Department of the Navy: 

* Separate schedules are established for laundry, lithographic and printing, 


marine, diver, motion picture, and a few other occupations. Wage data are 
collected from loca) establish ts with ble occupations. 
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Locality wage survey boards may make sugges- 
tions on geographic definitions of labor markets, 
and the firms and additional key jobs to be studied; 
review the data for conformance with policy 
instructions; and may recommend the elimination 
of rates substantially out of line with other rates 
paid for the same job by the same company. 

The Technical Staff reviews and makes final de- 
cisions on recommendations of the locality wage 
survey boards. Hourly earned rates for incentive 
workers are reduced by 15 percent, the reduced 
rate is compared with the base rate, and whichever 
is higher is used in the computation of the locality 
average for the job. Locality averages for each 
job studied are computed as the arithmetic mean 
of the individual employees’ hourly rates (or earn- 
ings). The job averages are plotted against labor 
grades on a scatter diagram and unusual devia- 
tions in the distribution are reviewed for possible 
deletion. A straight line is fitted by the method 
of least squares. The averages for each grade, as 
read off the fitted line, are taken as the second 
step (or prevailing) rates of the A-AFWB 4-step 
rate ranges for nonsupervisory jobs. (Computa- 
tion of other step rates is discussed later.) Where 
necessary, minor deviations from the straight line 
are made at the lower and upper ends of the skill 
range to bring the fitted line into better agreement 
with existing market rates. Approved wage 
schedules are issued by the Technical Staff 
directly to concerned installations. 


Wage Schedules 


Regular nonsupervisory jobs are currently clas- 
sified into 28 labor grades through ranking and 
factor comparison. A revised 15-grade schedule 
will be put into effect in all localities during a 15- 
month period starting in the last quarter of 1958.’ 
The relationship between the current and the 
newly approved grades and typicai jobs in each 
are shown in table 1. 

Air Force working leaders currently have a 
20-grade schedule and their second-step rates are 
established at 10 percent (minimum differential 
of 15 cents) over the second step rate for the non- 
supervisory job which they lead. Currently, the 


? The changes in number of grades and step rates were made to achieve 
greater uniformity with other Government agencies, to improve job rate 
alinement, to facilitate assignment of jobs to grades, and to obtain a closer fit 
of A~-AFWB rates to average rates in industry as developed in surveys. 


TasLe 1. Army-Air Force Wage Board grade structure 
for regular nonsupervisory jobs, current and approved ' 











Junior painter, tractor operator. 

Junior carpenter, agg e yes sandblaster. 

Jet Sensine assembler brakemen, truckdriver 
(heavy 

Cook, meatcutter, parachute repairman. 

Gaebisoe painter, pipe coverer. 

Carpenter, , gun-stock maker roofer. 

Electroplater, propellor assembler, taflor. 

Heating-equipment repairer, sheetmetal worker, 


Aircraft mechanic. automotive mechanic, electrician. 
Alrcraft-parts inspector, bricklayer. crane operat~r. 
Alreraft-engine overhan! inspector, machine-tool 
A» =e = 

ireraft qu youn imspector, electronic-equip- 

t maintainer 


men e 
Modelmaker (wood). 
Modelmaker (metal), patternmaker, too] and die and 


Instrumentmaker. 
and gage checker. 











it grade. Jobs with these titles may 
on specific duties at loca! installations. 


Army normally pays working leaders on the non- 
supervisory schedule three grades above the grade 
of workers led. The Air Force differential pro- 
visions will apply to both the Army and Air Force 
under the approved 15-grade schedule. 

A 17-grade pay schedule will continue to apply 
to regular supervisory employees pending further 
study. Second step rates for the first 8 super- 
visory labor grades are obtained by adding to the 
second-step rates for the first 8 odd-numbered 
labor grades in the nonsupervisory schedule a 
cents-per-hour amount that equals 25 percent of 
the rate for step 2, grade 15. Rates for the re- 
maining 9 grades are based on varying percentages 
(125 to 200 percent) of the step-2, grade-17 rate 
in the nonsupervisory schedule. Modifications of 
this procedure are made under certain conditions. 

The first (entry rate), third, and fourth steps 
currently in use in the nonsupervisory, leader, and 
supervisory schedules are set at 95, 105, and 110 
percent, respectively, of the second step rates. 
Employees are normally hired at the first step and 
advance to the second step after 26 weeks of satis- 
factory service and conduct. Advancement to 
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and step 3 requires 78 weeks of satisfactory service 
conduct in step 2 (minimum of 52 weeks in indi- 
vidual meritorious cases). Advancement from 
step 3 to step 4 is based on merit review and re- 
quires a minimum of 52 weeks in step 3. 

Approved new procedures provide 3 steps in 
place of 4 for nonsupervisory and leader employees. 
The 5-percent increments between steps will 
continue, and advancement provisions are to be 
unchanged except that advancement to step 3 
will require 78 weeks’ service in all cases and the 
present fourth step will be abolished. Pending 
further study, the four-step rate plan is being 
continued in supervisory schedules. No employee 
will suffer a reduction in pay in the installation 
of the new pay plan. 


Current Rate Levels 


Of the approximately 360,000 prevailing rate 
employees of Army and Air Force, two-thirds 
are paid from nonsupervisory regular wage board 
schedules for 235 labor markets in the United 
States. With reference to the current 28-grade 
structure, more than half of the nonsupervisory 
employees are concentrated in labor grades 
3, 4, 5, 7, 10, 12, and 15. As shown in table 1, 
unskilled jobs involving light, repetitive tasks 
are assigned to grades 1 or 2. Heavy labor and 
packing jobs are in grade 3, trades helpers in 
grade 5, and semiskilled and intermediate trades 
jobs are classified in grades 7 through 10. Grades 
12 and 15 are the most heavily populated levels 
for skilled trade and mechanical work. Less 
than 1 percent of all nonsupervisory employees 
are in grades 21 and above. 

Examination of market rates (second step) is 
made in terms of 3 reference points in the pay 
structure—labor grades 2, 5, and 15. The wage 
spread thus covers jobs ranging from light labor to 
skilled trades, e. g., aircraft mechanic, automotive 
mechanic, and electrician. Because of the method 
of establishing the wage line, the rates for these 
jobs as shown in table 2 do not conform exactly 
to the average rate for each job in the locality 
as established in wage surveys. 

One hundred labor markets were selected to 
provide broad representation by region, State, 
and size of community from among those for 
which schedules were issued during the October 
1957—August 1958 period, with preference given 


to markets having substantial wage board employ- 
ment. 

Wage rates for the skilled workers in labor 
grade 15 ranged from $1.96 an hour in Fayette- 
ville, N. C., to $2.77 in Detroit—a difference of 
41 percent. For labor grade 2 (light labor jobs), 
the second step rates (market rates) ranged from 
$1.21 in Philpott-Danville-South Hill area in 
southern Virginia to $2.13 in Detroit—a difference 
of 76 percent. Among the 100 areas, more than 
50 separate rates were in effect within the low-high 
ranges of 81 cents for grade 15 and 92 cents for 
grade 2. 

Examination of pay rates for a given grade in 
different population groups by regions revealed 
a pattern of pay relationships that permits of a 
few qualified generalizations. As indicated in 
the following tabulation, median area rates tended 
to be highest in the West and, except in that 
region, tended to be highest in large areas and 
lowest in small areas. 








Labor grade 15: 
$2. 16 


2, 27 
2 41 
2. 53 


1. 60 

1. 42 

1,77 

1. 92 

Regionally, median rates in the South for grade 

2 were 15 to 18 cents below comparable area-size 
averages in the Northeast.* For this grade, the 
greatest difference in pay can be noted in the small- 
area group; median rates in the West and South 
were $1.92 and $1.42, respectively—a differential 
of 35 percent. Rates commanded by skilled 
workers (grade 15) showed less variation among 
regions and the southern median was lowest (by 
4 cents) only in the large-area group. Among 
metropolitan areas with less than 250,000 popula- 
tion, the median rate for grade 15 in the South 
equaled the North Central average and exceeded 
the Northeast average by 12 cents. The greatest 


* Since the 100 areas were not selected to provide proportionate representa- 
tion to each region and area-size group, average rates (medians) are introduced 
only on the region-size group level. All-area medians within each region 
are employed later in the review of absolute and relative differentials between 
grades. 
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interregional difference—again in the small-area 
group—amounted to 37 cents or 17 percent. 

» Size of community appears to be a pay-influenc- 
ing factor although pay relationships were some- 
what mixed. Median rates for grade 2 in large 
metropolitan areas in the Northeast, South, and 
North Central regions exceeded rates for the small 
areas by 10 percent or more. Median grade 2 


Taste 2. Wage rates ' for selected ed in regular nonsu 
1 


labor markets, October 


rates in the West were closely grouped. For 
grade 15, large area rates exceeded those for the 
small areas by slightly smaller margins in the 
South and North Central but by 17 percent in the 
Northeast. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that the rates 
are closely clustered around the medians. Within 
region and area size groups, rates for each grade 


pag eg | schedules issued by Army-Air Force Wage Board, 
1957—August 1958 





Region and area * : 





Region and area * peeee 





schedule 
issued 


w | s 





NORTHEAST 


Metropolitan areas with 250,000 or more 
po 3 


Po fereeer 





Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y.-Newark, N.: Visas 
Philadelph Pa... ee 
Pitts 


© pPHpppph 
S Beeassss 
r ereppe® 


8 SSS5r88 
4 wesseece 


Metropolitan areas with less than 250,000 


ton, N. Y.. 
bure-Lowell- Worcester, Mass. 


21 
33 
18 
59 
2 


reer 
Peer 
S£SRB 


Sasees BSH2rsa 


2 
2. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2. 
2 
2. 
2 
2 


BSERSe 
repre 
Bere 
RSBSESS 


Po Po po po po pO pO ND HO PO PO 
Seeestastcs 
99 pO 
SSASSRS2SV2RB 
of ft tf ptt pa pt 
SS4382eR282 


PO Pe re ee ot ee pes 
SAARSSESH 
Peer eee 


Pp J 
Philpott- ville-South Hill, Va___- 
Texarkana, Tex J 











POP PIPONO PPI pO — PORE POPO RENO NORD NO 
SS8SeSsSs8 Besesatas 
SSE4SseRs Rerexssse 


Serer rer 
RBEVBEISY 
Peer ress 














Norts CEnTRaL 
Mpopaiation: ee oF more 


ay 1958... 
A 





po po pope popo noo no 
Sssa2se3169 
Peppy pws 
SaBSsSRRsr 
ioleislitelelstebad 





Pre rr 


SSSBRVE BS SSRKSEES 
Pepe re ee 


Sz R2SeReses 


Nonmetropolitan 
Junction Cit ee. Kans_.._. 
Oahe-Fort dall-Gavins Point, 
Port Clinton-Sandusky, ae 


id Cit Ss 
Bite dale, N-D. D..-- 


PYPPRPPP PP PRNPHPPP 
CSxUZ01 BSS WVBASASVR Vsessessee 


SeSBSSs 
Peer ee 


Metropolitan areas with 250,000 or more 


hoent! Gh i parew 6! 





Sacramento, f iaiess 
Salt Lake a a. Utah 
es  abaette elie 


Metropolitan areas with less thai 280,000 


Al ee mth alte 
—— 2 


Popp pepopopope 
BStsszers 
PYPPPPeNp 
Phe epee pe 
SSSSRRR8 





BS=S58 BBRSBaNS 


Pee ee 














PPP PME popopopoper 


SaSBR25-4238= 
RSSSSSSSLAS BeRRSS 


PPOPOPS PPO PHONO POPS HOO HO PORODS 
BSLVSLBASNSRl SIAB8z2 





| 





1 Second-step rate (market rate) in current 4-step rate range for regular 
wage board nonsupervisory employees. 
1 Army-Alr Force Wage area boundaries and designations (as shown) 


from Standard Metropolitan Area definitions used in classifying areas 
ites 
+ Current grade, see table i for list of typical jobs in each grade. 
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were nearly always distributed over a range of 30 
cents or more. Furthermore, within each region, 
rates in one or more of the small, nonmetropolitan 
areas exceeded those in the lowest rate large 
metropolitan area. Comparatively high rates are 
commonly associated with the large West Coast 
cities and the major centers for production of 
steel, autos, and other metal products in cities on 
or near the Great Lakes. This position is reflected 
in the rate tabulation. Ranking within the top 
25 rates for grade 15, however, were such widely 
separated areas as Trenton, Pensacola, Louisville, 
Las Vegas, and Lompoc-Santa Barbara. 

Explanations for interarea differences in pre- 
vailing rates as reflected in A-AFWB wage sched- 
ules can involve a variety of factors. Differences 
in industrial composition and related characteris- 
tics such as size of establishment and degree of 
unionization usually account for interarea differ- 
entials in industry, particularly among areas of 
similar size in the same State or region. It is im- 
portant also to repeat that the wage schedules are 
based on wage surveys limited to major manufac- 
turing, utilities, and transportation establishments. 
Service and trade industries, for example, tend to 
have their own distinctive pay levels and interarea 
pay relationships. 


Skill Differentials 


Differentials in pay between skilled and un- 
skilled workers, as measured in relative terms, 
have been narrowing in American industry over 
the past several decades. Increasing interest in 
the maintenance of appropriate differentials sug- 
gested a brief summarization of absolute as well 
as relative differentials in the 100 labor markets. 

Median area differences between rates for grades 
15 and 2 were 32 percent in the North Central and 
West, 35 percent in the Northeast, and 48 percent 
in the South. Median cents-per-hour differences 
amounted to 77 cents in the South and 60 cents 
in the other 3 regions. Differentials tended to be 


somewhat greater in the smaller areas—particu- 
larly in the South—as shown in the following 
tabulation : 


Percent differentials between the td in labor grades 
" 15 and 2 in— ae 





Journeyman electricians, auto mechanics, air- 
craft mechanics, and other skilled workers in labor 
grade 15 averaged about 33 percent more than 
trade helpers (grade 5) in the South and about 22 
percent more in other regions. The size of area 
differentials is shown in the following tabulation: 


Percent differentials between the #d step in labor grades 
15 and & in— 


Metropolitan areas 
250,000 or more Less than 250,000 
population population 





Nonmetropolitan 
“coenennliion 


22 23 
28 34 
22 22 
22 24 


Cents-per-hour differentials between grades 15 and 
5 averaged 44 cents in the Northeast, 47 cents in 
the North Central and West, and 56 cents in the 
South. 

Under the 28-grade plan in current use, the 
average value of increments between grades 2 and 
15 in regions other than the South amounts to 
4.6 cents. Computed on the approved 15-grade 
plan, the average value steps up to 7.5 cents. 
With consolidation of labor grades starting at the 
grade 6 level, more meaningful differences in pay 
between successive grades above the trade helper 
level will result. 

The wide range and diversity of area rates as 
established earlier clearly have implications for 
Government and industry in the selection of loca- 
tions for new facilities. Assuming a knowledge of 
relative wage levels, other considerations may, 
however, be overriding in decisionmaking. 





Labor Recruitment 
in a Depressed 
Rural Area 


GERALD SOMERS* 





Areas oF chronically limited employment oppor- 
tunities have been a source of study and legislative 
concern for many years. Primary attention has 
been given to major depressed areas and those with 
substantial, measurable labor surpluses caused by 
dramatic declines in such industries as textiles and 
coal mining. Many smaller rural areas, however, 


are known to have longstanding problems of unem- 
ployment and underemployment, even though 
they cannot readily be measured or documented. 
A recent report cited some 500 rural counties in 
the United States which the Secretary of Agricul- 


ture classed as “serious’”’ problem areas.* 

From the standpoint of these depressed com- 
munities, the most desirable solution to their un- 
employment problem is the local attraction of new 
industry. Because of the available labor surplus, 
location in such areas may also be considered ad- 
vantageous for the newly established industries, 
but two considerations give rise to questions con- 
cerning the qualitative adequacy of the labor sup- 
ply for new manufacturing firms in depressed rural 
areas. First, the area’s rural base cannot be ex- 
pected to. provide many workers with the technical 
skills required in manufacturing industries; and 
secondly, outward migration of young, educable 
workers will undoubtedly have already occurred on 
a wide scale. Where the industry employs pri- 
marily male workers, such as in aluminum, chem- 
ical, or steel production, even more serious quali- 
tative problems of labor supply can be expected. 
Before locating in depressed areas of this type, a 
prospective manufacturing employer may well wish 
to know how many suitable workers can be re- 
cruited from the ranks of the local unemployed, 
how many will transfer from other jobs, and 
whether these sources will provide a sufficient 


number of qualified applicants at various skill 
levels. 

The answers to. these questions require detailed 
information about the patterns of employment, 
mobility, and commuting of workers in depressed 
rural areas. Such data were provided by analysis 
of the work force available to a large aluminum 
rolling mill established by the Kaiser Aluminum 
and Chemical Corp. in a depressed rural area in 
Jackson County, W. Va.? Interviews were con- 
ducted with 894 of the plant’s employees during 
the summer of 1957; and data from the applica- 
tion forms of these employees were compared with 
those of a sample of 522 unaccepted applicants. 


Hiring Needs and Standards 


The adequacy of an area’s labor supply is 
obviously related to employer hiring needs and 
standards. The aluminum company attempted 
to follow a prescribed set of selection standards 
typical of manufacturing concerns. 


Personal Characteristics. The company hoped 
to maintain a minimum hiring age of 18 years. 
The maximum age depended on the applicant’s 
physical and mental condition, but in no case 
was it to exceed 65. Preference was to be given 
to applicants between the ages of 25 and 35, and 
plans were made to select approximately 55 
percent of the plant’s employees from within this 
age category. It was projected that 20 percent 
of the employees would be in each of the age 
brackets 18 to 25 years and 25 to 50 years. Less 
than 5 percent were to exceed 50 years of age. 
The company’s policy was to deny employment 
to all applicants with chronic disease or loss of 
sight. Those with other physical defects were 


*Associate Profe of E ies and Director of the Industria] Relations 
Research Center, University of Wisconsin. This article summarizes the major 
findings of a study which will be published later this year in the report series 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The survey was conducted under a 
contract with the U. 8. Department of Labor while the author was associated 
with West Virginia University. 

' Sar A. Levitan, Federal Assistance to Labor Surplus Areas (Committee 
on Banking and Currency, U. 8. House of Representatives, 85th Cong., Ist 
sess., Committee Print, Apr. 15, 1957), pp. 29-35. 

2 The sheet and foil rolling mill began production in Ravenswood, Jackson 
County, W. Va., in 1956. It bad 900 employees at the time of the survey and 
was expected to reach a full employment complement of 4,000 by 1959. Jack- 
son County, located on the Ohio River, had a wholly rural population of 
13,900. Its depressed condition prior to the plant’s establishment can be seen 
in the fact that county population declined 16 percent between 1940 and 1956. 
Jackson and adjoining counties were designated “rural problem areas” by 
the Secretary of Agriculture (Levitan, op. cit., p. 85). While these counties 
are predominantly agricultural, neighboring coal-mining areas in West Vir- 
ginia have also experienced critical levels of unemployment. 
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to be referred to the employment supervisor for 
his discretionary action. At the time of the 
survey, serious physical handicaps precluded em- 
ployment, but officials of State agencies were 
discussing with the company the possibilities of 
increased employment of handicapped persons. 

No minimum educational level was prescribed, 
but a high school education was preferred for 
hourly rated and clerical employees. The manner 
in which the application form was completed had, 
in addition, to demonstrate the applicant’s ability 
to comprehend and follow instructions as well as 
his accuracy and honesty. A college or university 
degree was required for almost all technical and 
professional occupations and, usually, for in- 
clusion in the management training program. 
No preference was established relative to single 
and married applicants, except that the hiring of 
spouses of employees required special approval. 
A maximum of three applicants could be selected 
from the same family. 


Residence and Experience. Since the plant was 
located in a rural area several miles from the 
nearest community, it was anticipated that even 
local employees would have to commute from 
considerable distances. It was the company’s 


TasBLe 1. 
Corp., by age, education, birthp 


initial plan, however, to give distinct preference 
to applicants whose commuting time from the 
plant did not exceed 30 minutes. 

Preference was given to those whose work 
history showed a reasonable job stability, to- 
gether with progression and growth. First pref- 
erence was accorded applicants with employment 
experience in aluminum manufacturing and, then, 
to those with other light manufacturing experience 
and, finally, to those with heavy industrial ex- 
perience. Because of the extensive training needs 
anticipated and the expectation that many of the 
employees first hired for hourly rated jobs would 
end up in supervisory positions, the personnel 
office gave preference to applicants with previous 
managerial experience or potentiality. 

At an early stage in the plant’s development, the 
requirements for professional, managerial, and 
supervisory employees were disproportionately 
large. At the time of the survey, employees in 
these categories constituted 27 percent of the 
work force, whereas operatives represented only 
18 percent of the total. These disproportions 
resulted from the limited productive capacity of 
the plant during the construction phase and from 
the extensive training program required for a 
relatively inexperienced work force. 


Percent distribution of employees at the Ravenswood, W. Va., Works of the Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
ie. address on application form, and 


occupational group, summer 1957 





All 
occupations ! 


Clerical Operatives Labor 





venswood 
ther West 
iguous 


ie) 
© 


vensw area 

Other West Virginia locations ¢ 
Contiguous State ¢ 
Noncontiguous State 


ia J 
SFRAS 


100 
19 


eo8SS ww.8S-3 cB 





Number of employees_. 











BiAsHesS aBates 























! Application forms which lacked data on the items under analysis were 
omitted from the total in determining percentages. 

3 Includes watchmen, stores attendants, janitors, etc. 

§ Classifications include those who began, but did not necessarily complete, 
education at the specified level. 


¢ Beyond a 50-mile radius of Ravenswood. 
1 Includes 6 employees for whom occupational data were not available. 
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Adequacy of Labor Supply 


In attempting to meet its hiring specifications, 
the company was able to choose from a large num- 
ber of applicants. In the depressed areas of Jack- 
son County and the neighboring coal-mining com- 
munities, the announcement of the establishment 
of this large manufacturing facility was headline 
news in 1954. Job applications began pouring in 
long before construction and hiring began in 1955 
and 1956. The number of daily applications had 
begun to decline by January 1957, when a feature 
on the new plant was presented on the company’s 
national television program. In the following 
weeks, daily applications averaged 200 to 300, and 
by the summer of 1957, the total applications on 
file exceeded 25,000. 


Location of Applicants. In spite of the enthusiastic 
local response, the company found that it could 
not wholly rely on external recruitment of key 
personnel. Unable to obtain local employees with 
technical skill and supervisory experience in alu- 
minum manufacture, the company transferred a 
nucleus of such personnel from its other affiliates, 
primarily from the West Coast. Seventy-two of 
the surveyed employees, representing 8 percent of 
the total, had been employed by the company 
elsewhere prior to their employment in the Ravens- 
wood Works. Over four-fifths of the transferred 
employees were in professicnal, technical, man- 
agerial, or supervisory occupations, representing 
one-fourth of the total employed in these essential 
classifications. 

As can be seen in table 1, there was a sharp 
contrast between the geographic location of key 
salaried employees and hourly rated employees * 
prior to employment at the Ravenswood plant. 
Whereas only 3 percent of the foremen and 12 
percent of the technical-managerial personnel were 
within 50 miles of the plant at the time of their 
application, between 49 and 76 percent of employ- 
ees in the hourly rated classifications applied from 
within this area. The company was also able to 
recruit almost three-fourths of its clerical staff 
from the local area. 


+ Craftsmen, operatives, and workers in the service and labor groups were 
paid by the hour; all other employees were salaried. 

‘ Operatives were classed as semiskilled and the labor and service groups 
as unskilled. 

41950 Census of Population, vol. II, Characteristics of the Population, pt. 
49 (West Virginia), (U. 8. Bureau of the Census), tables 20 and 42, 


A comparison of application address and birth- 
place of these groups of employees further demon- 
strates the contrasts in their geographic move- 
ment prior to their employment at the aluminum 
plant. Although over half of the semiskilled and 
unskilled workers‘ and clerical employees were 
born in the Ravenswood area, many who applied 
from within the area were born elsewhere and 
migrated at a later date. The native technical- 
managerial employees, on the other hand, were 
more likely to have left the area. Thus, the dis- 
tance from which employees had to be recruited 
generally increased with their level of training. 


Age and Education. On the whole, the company 
was able to achieve its prescribed standards with 
regard to the age and education of its employees. 
The proportion of employees in each of the age 
categories corresponded generally with that speci- 
fied as a guide to employment officials. (See table 
1.) The most notable exception was found in a 
somewhat greater reliance on young workers than 
had been originally intended. The largest propor- 
tions of young recruits were concentrated in the 
clerical and labor classifications. With all but 3 
percent of the technical-managerial employees be- 
tween 20 and 44 years of age, the company was 
able to come closest to its established age stand- 
ards in this group of personnel, most of whom 
were transferred. The most skilled of the hourly 
rated employees, on the contrary, had a signifi- 
cantly higker concentration in the 45 years and 
over age bracket. 

Only 4 percent of the plant’s recruits had ended 
their formal education in elementary school. The 
remainder, in keeping with the company’s hiring 
specifications, had at least some high school edu- 
cation, and over one-third of the total had at- 
tended college or university. Even 11 percent of 
the laborers and craftsmen had received some 
higher education. These educational levels were 
substantially higher than those attained by a 
cross-section of the adult population in the county 
and State.§ 


Industrial and Occupational Background. While 
the company was generally able to meet the re- 
quirements with respect to age and education, 
problems arose in finding local workers with the 
desired industrial experience. Only 10 percent of 
the plant’s employees had been primarily engaged 
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in aluminum manufacturing in the 7 years pre- 
ceding their move to the plant; and three-fourths 
of these were professional, technical, managerial, 
or supervisory personnel. Since 80 percent of the 
employees with previous aluminum experience had 
been transferred from other company establish- 
ments, it can only be concluded that local resources 
were highly limited in this regard. Moreover, in 
addition to those with aluminum experience, only 
28 percent of the employees had been primarily 
engaged in manufacturing industries before they 
came to the plant. The relatively less skilled 
employees—operatives and those working in 
service and labor jobs—were especially lacking in 
previous aluminum and other manufacturing 
experience. 

Aside from the technical-managerial and super- 
visory force and craftsmen, over two-thirds of the 
workers had been primarily employed in nonmanu- 
facturing industries prior to their employment at 
the Kaiser plant. ‘These were largely trade and 


service establishments, transportation, govern- 
ment agencies, and public utilities. Significantly, 
only 2 percent had been primarily employed in 
agriculture, the area’s dominant industry, in the 


7 years prior to their Kaiser job. But the im- 
portance of agriculture in the background of the 
plant’s work force can be seen in the fact that 
almost 40 percent of the employees had worked on 
a farm at some time during their previous employ- 
ment, and 15 percent were living on a farm while 
employed at the plant. Those living on a farm 
included one-third of the operatives and one-fourth 
of the laborers, but only 2 percent of the technical- 
managerial and supervisory employees. 

Although accurate occupational comparisons are 
not readily made, it appears that the occupational 
level of most of the company’s hourly rated em- 
ployees was higher in their previous job. Three- 
fourths of those assigned to laborer positions in the 
plant had been in a more highly skilled occupa- 
tional category just prior to their employment at 
Kaiser. Similar findings were made for employees 
in service activities. 

It was apparent that the company had a very 
considerable training program ahead of it. Con- 
sequently, stress was placed on the educability of 
locally recruited employees, as indicated by their 
age, educational attainment, and test results. 
During the period of the survey, the principal re- 
sponsibility for supervision and training was as- 


sumed by the crew of experienced company trans- 
ferees. It was management’s intention, however, 
that many of the initially hired hourly rated em- 
ployees would be supervisors by the time the full 
employment complement was reached. 


Unaccepted Applicants. In order to gain a fuller 
picture of the adequacy of the local labor supply, 
an analysis was made of a sample of 522 appli- 
cation forms * selected from the thousands which 
the company had chosen not to accept. (See 
table 2.) The data gained from this analysis 
indicate that the company will be forced to revise 
its hiring standards somewhat as it expands 
employment, but that it can expand substantially 
without seriously reducing the quality of the work 
force. In comparison with the selected employees, 
significantly more of the unaccepted applicants 
were in the lowest and highest age categories 
(9 percent and 11 percent, respectively). An 
especially large proportion of the unskilled appli- 
cants were in these two age groups. 

The contrast between employees and unaccepted 
applicants is even more striking with regard to 
educational attainment. Whereas only 4 percent 
of the operative employees and 10 percent of the 
laborers bad ended their formal education in 
elementary school, about one-third of the unac- 
cepted applicants for unskilled and semiskilled 
jobs were at this level. Another major distinc- 
tion between employees and unaccepted applicants 
was in their distance from the plant at the time 
of application; in every occupational category 
except the professional-technical-managerial, the 
proportion of unaccepted applicants applying 
from within the Ravenswood area was smaller, 
and the proportion applying from other West 
Virginia localities was larger than that for em- 
ployees. 

The unaccepted applicants, like the employees 
(except for the transferees), had had almost no 
previous experience in aluminum manufacturing. 
However, the unaccepted applicants were some- 
what more heavily represented in agriculture and 
coal mining than the selected employees. 


‘ The company had filed the unaccepted applications in 5 potential occupa. 
tional groups. On the basis of estimates made by the company, a 3-percent 
random sample was drawn from each of the occupational groups except the 
unskilled. Because of the large number of application forms in this group, 
& 1-percent random sample was drawn. These forms were verifaxed and 
coded and compared with the application form data of the employees. 
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Motives for Mobility 


A full understanding of the sources of labor 
supply in a depressed rural area calls for knowl- 
edge of the motives which prompt employees to 
accept work in & new industrial plant. The 
motives are seen to be rooted in the economic 
facts of employment and income in such an area 
and in the worker’s subjective evaluation of past 


experience and future prospects. 
Unemployment and Underemployment. A signifi- 


cant portion of the labor mobility in the area 
prior to the plant’s establishment stemmed from 
the lack of alternative employment opportunities. 
One-fifth of the plant’s employees had been 
totally unemployed at some time in the 3 years 
preceding their job at the plant. Lengthy 
periods of cumulative unemployment were espe- 
cially prevalent among the hourly rated workers 
and among those who applied from the Ravens- 
wood and other West Virginia areas. 
Unemployment and underemployment were 
serious problems for many of the employees in 
the year preceding their work at the Kaiser 
plant. One-fourth of them had worked less than 
full time during the year; about one-tenth indi- 
cated unavailability of work as the reason for 


part-time employment. The incidence of under- 
employment had been heaviest for the unskilled 
and young workers. Moreover, a relatively large 
proportion of workers in these categories were 
totally unemployed immediately prior to their 
employment in the aluminum plant. One-fifth 
of those who were placed in the labor classifica- 
tion had been unemployed when they applied. 

Further insight into the importance of unem- 
ployment as a factor impelling movement can be 
gained through examination of applicants’ reasons 
for leaving the job prior to their aluminum plant 
application. As is shown in the accompanying 
chart, the importance of involuntary movement 
varied by the occupational group to which 
accepted applicants were assigned. Approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the hourly rated employees 
had been laid off or lost their jobs just prior to 
their aluminum plant application. A substanti- 
ally smaller proportion of the professional, man- 
agerial, and clerical employees were separated 
from tbeir previous jobs involuntarily. 

It is notable that a much larger percentage of 
the unaccepted applicants had ieft their previous 
jobs involuntarily and were unemployed at the time 
of their applications. Almost half of the hourly 
rated applicants were in this category. Since the 
proportion of unemployed was higher among the 
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Reasons for Leaving Last Job Prior to Aluminum Plant 
Application 





EER} vetatory Reasons \ [ZZ erotuntery Reosons 2/ 











ates Gate whe wes Hl emplaged of Ge the they applied He jute 
at the aluminum 
2 Includes layo! a shutdowns, discharges, etc. 
unaccepted applicants, it is reasonable to assume 
that unemployed workers were not as likely to 
meet company hiring standards as those who 
transferred from their previous jobs voluntarily. 


Area Attachment. The lack of employment oppor- 
tunities, as a factor impelling mobility in a de- 
pressed area, becomes more significant when 
related to workers’ attachment to particular 


geographic areas. In the 5 years prior to their 
job at the aluminum plant, one-fourth of the 
employees made at least one change of residence 
in order to find work. There was a considerable 
movement out of the Ravenswood area and other 
West Virginia localities in search of employment. 
But the pull of the home area was such that a 
significant number of the plant’s employees con- 
sisted of returned migrants who wished to take 
advantage of the new employment opportunities 
in their native State. Of 66 employees who had 
once lived in the Ravenswood area but applied 


from outside of the area, almost one-half reported 
that they had left because of a lack of local em- 
ployment opportunities. Over 85 percent re- 
ported that, in addition to their desire to work 
at the plant, they returned to the Ravenswood 
area in order to “get closer to home,” for family 
reasons, or because of previous residence in the 
area and/or a general area preference. The 
following response of a returned migrant who had 
been working in Columbus, Ohio, was typical: 

I didn’t want to leave here in the first place, but there 
was nothing to do here. I couldn’t find work. This is 
my home State and all my relatives are here. 

A maintenance mechanic, born 30 miles from 
Ravenswood, indicated that he had gone to 
Alliance, Ohio, in order to work in a steel mill 
because of lack of local employment. Why did 
he return to work in the Kaiser plant? ‘This is 
my home here. I had to come back to the hills.” 

In many cases, the force of area attachment 
had resulted in long-distance commuting prior to 
the establishment of the aluminum mill—an effort 
to find work without changing residence. Faced 
by a chronic shortage of job opportunities, over 
one-third of the Ravenswood-area employees 
were commuting 30 miles or more to work, and 
23 percent were driving 50 miles or more to their 
place of employment. The desire to reduce this 
burdensome travel time undoubtedly induced 
many employees to move to the aluminum-plant 
area upon its establishment and contributed sig- 
nificantly to the available labor supply. 

For other employees, however, aluminum-plant 
employment meant continued or increased com- 
muting distances. These were workers who lived 
in or returned to localities on the periphery of 
the Ravenswood area and preferred commuting 
to changing residence. As is shown in table 3, 
hourly rated employees were much more willing 
to commute longer distances than the salaried 
personnel. Since many of the technical-managerial 
and supervisory employees came into the area from 
other States, they tended to locate their residences 
near the plant, while the hourly rated employees 
already resident in the environs of the area were 
close enough to permit commuting. With more 
than 30 percent of its employees traveling over 30 
miles to work, the aluminum plant was able to 
benefit from the desire of some applicants to 
shorten their previous commuting and the will- 
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ingness of others to adopt such commuting 
practices after they were hired. 


Improved Earnings. Between 51 and 71 percent 
of the employees in the hourly rated occupational 
groups improved their wages by moving to the 
aluminum plant. In four occupational groups, 
workers’ wages at the plant compared as follows 
with their wages on their preceding job: 
Wages at the aluminum plant were— 
Unchanged 





37 

27 

46 

Norte: Wages at the Kaiser plant were those either upon initial hiring or 

‘months later if employees were promoted in the interim. 
The opportunity for wage improvement served as 
an important stimulus of voluntary transfer to 
the new establishment. Those who suffered a wage 
reduction were largely among the unemployed at 
the time of their application. Since most of the 
professional-managerial employees were trans- 
ferred by the company, the salary stimulus may 
have had little relevance for their movement; but 
it is safe to assume that for many transferees, 
too, the move meant promotions and improved 
earnings. 

The aluminum plant apparently established oc- 
cupational wage scales significantly above those 
prevailing in the Ravenswood area. These re- 
flected the company’s national wage policy and a 
recognition of the need to attract workers from 
other establishments. While there was some ex- 
pression of bitterness among other employers 
concerning their loss of craftsmen and clerical 


employees, it was generally appreciated that, given 
its isolation and staffing requirements, the plant 
could hardly observe a “no pirating”’ policy. 
The plant’s wage differential can also be seen in 
the fact that many of its employees improved their 
earnings even though they transterred from more 
skilled occupational classifications in other area 
establishments. Some who were assigned labor 
positions were scheduled for early promotion to 
higher skill classifications, further enhancing 
their earnings. 
Opportunity for Advancement. When asked why 
they chose to work at the Kaiser plant, the em- 
ployees’ responses accorded closely with the 
reasons that emerged from the survey questions. 
The desire to return to the home area, the achieve- 
ment of employment security, and the chance to 
improve earnings were all prominent among the 
reasons offered. But the most frequent response, 
given as the foremost reason by one-third of the 
employees, was the “opportunity for advance- 
ment” in a new and progressive company. In 
the depressed conditions of the Ravenswood area 
and for employees transferred from other establish- 
ments, the new aluminum plant offered an oppor- 
tunity which could not be defined in single- 
dimensional terms but evoked a term that 
embodied a combination of the individual motives 
noted previously—the notion of advancement, of 
progress in the world of work. 


Conclusions 


The findings of the present survey lead to the 
following conclusions regarding the sources of 


Tas_e 3. Commuting distances of employees of the —— W. Va., Works of the Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corp., 
occupational group 
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labor supply for a prospective manufacturing plant 
in a depressed rural area: 

1. Since the manufacturer cannot realistically 
expect to find or attract a sufficient number of 
professionally trained and managerial personnel in 
such an area, it is necessary to transfer a number 
of key employees from other plants. This fact, 
alone, points up the problems which such an 
area would present for a single-plant firm. 

2. The manufacturer can expect some increase 
in the local labor force to result from the new 
demand for labor. In aluminum, chemical, and 
most heavy manufacturing plants, where female 
employment is limited, however, he cannot expect 
women to be a major source of required labor 
supply. Moreover, men who enter the labor force 
only because of the plant’s establishment are not 
likely to fulfill the manufacturer’s hiring specifi- 
cations with regard to age, education, experience, or 
physical fitness. However, the widespread estab- 
lishment of such plants in remote areas may even 
serve to lower—at least temporarily—the national 
labor force participation rates; many wives who 
worked before their husbands’ transfer or attrac- 
tion to the new plant may be unable to find 
employment in the limited industrial environment 
of the depressed area. Of 169 wives who were 
employed just prior to their husbands’ aluminum 
plant employment, only one-half were still working 
at the time of the survey. 

3. Unemployed and underemployed workers 
would constitute an important source of labor. 
Such workers would be plentiful in a depressed 
area, but this survey indicates that they would 
not constitute the most important source of labor 
for a high-wage firm of good reputation and rigor- 
ous hiring standards. As can be inferred from 
the larger proportion of unemployed among the 
unaccepted applicants than among those hired, 
the qualifications of many of the unemployed 
would probably fall below selection specifications. 

4. Most of the plant’s employees would come 
to it voluntarily, quitting their previous jobs to 
do so. Some would transfer from the local non- 
manufacturing establishments in search of ad- 
vancement and higher earnings. Others, in out- 
lying sections of the area, would be willing to 
commute considerable distances in order to im- 
prove their employment position. Still others, 
situated beyond the commuting range, would be 


willing to change their residence in order to work 
at the plant. But comparisons of locations of 
accepted and unaccepted applicants in the present 
survey indicates that the disadvantage of a distant 
application address would have to be offset by 
high qualifications if the applicant were to be 
found acceptable by the company. 

5. A most significant source of voluntary 
transfer—the one which clearly reflects the peculiar 
patterns of mobility in a depressed rural area— 
would be the movement to the plant motivated 
by area attachment. Many workers who had 
been forced out of the area in a search for em- 
ployment would wish to return to their home 
town, to their friends and relatives, or to the 
home they had left behind. And many others 
whose area attachment was such that they com- 
muted great distances rather than migrate would 
now be eager to take a job closer to home. Both 
these returned migrants and long-distance com- 
muters are likely to possess more acceptable skills 
than those workers who accepted unemployment 
or lower paying local jobs in depressed areas 
rather than move. 

These survey findings would not hold if the 
characteristics of mobility surrounding a new 
plant in a depressed rural area were similar to the 
characteristics disclosed in studies of labor mobility 
in metropolitan centers.’ If the employment 
opportunities in the new plant had not been 
widely known, if the plant had been bound by 
a “no pirating” agreement, if the workers had 
been content with the wages, conditions, and 
geographic locations of jobs they already held, 
then the principal sources of labor supply for the 
plant would have been far different and probably 
not nearly so productive of qualified employees. 
It is because the labor mobility surrounding a 
new plant in a depressed rural area has few of the 
typical imperfections that it becomes an interest- 
ing subject for analysis by students of the labor 
market.* 


' See, for example, Lloyd G. Reynolds, The Structure of Labor Markets 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1951); and similar studies discussed by 
Herbert 8. Parnes, Research on Labor Mobility (Social Science Research 
Council, Bulletin No. 54, 1954). 

‘In this regard, it is interesting to note that the aluminum plant in this 
study raised its wage for skilled maintenance craftsmen after finding that 
the initial wage was insufficient to attract these employees away from plants 
in nearby cities. It was also felt necessary to set the salary for officeworkers 
somewhat above the area average. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Research on the Effects of 
Industrialization in Rural Areas 


Epriror’s Notrse.—The article which follows was 
excerpted from a paper presented at a meeting 
of the Rural Sociological Society held in Pull- 
man, Wash., on August 23, 1958. Minor 
word and style changes have been made without 
notation and the points at which portions of 
the text have been omitted are not indicated. 


In January 1954, the President outlined a new 
program for agriculture, which has come to be 
known as the Rural Development Program. 
Since that time, many Federal, State, and local 
government agencies and private organizations 
have instituted programs designed to raise levels 
of health, education, and family welfare in de- 
pressed rural areas. 

One means of raising levels of living in low- 
income rural areas is to encourage the location of 
new industry in these areas. From the point of 
view of those concerned with rural welfare, the 
accepted notion is that bringing the factory to the 
rural community will have two beneficial effects: 
(1) it will provide employment at relatively high 
wages for the underemployed rurai labor force, 
and (2) it will thereby reduce the exodus of the 
rural population from the farms. An appraisal 
of these and other widely held assumptions on the 
effects of industrialization has been the object of 
much research, not only in recent years but from 
the very beginning of the industrial revolution." 

This article suggests a general approach to the 
analysis of rural industrialization, reports on some 
aspects of current research concerned with rural 
industrialization, with particular attention to the 
implications for the Rural Development Program, 
and points out some of the problems encountered 
in such research. 

This discussion is limited to the consideration 
of one of the many factors necessary for industrial- 
ization in any community, and of particular 
importance for rural communities: the labor 
force prerequisites. This factor is important in 


making industrialization possible, and it is also 
important in influencing the changes which occur. 
This discussion is limited to the consideration of 
cases of rural industrialization where: (1) The 
primary considerations in determining the loca- 
tion of industry are economic, and (2) the major 
share of labor requirements are met by the local 
area, and only a skeleton administrative and 
technical staff are imported.? It should be noted 
that many industries locating in rural areas do not 
depend exclusively on local labor supply. 


Theoretical Aspects 


Under these conditions, the type of industrial 
development which is possible in the short run 
will be limited by the size, composition, level of 
skill, and availability of the labor force? This 
last factor may take several different forms: (1) 
Labor may be recruited from other existing 
industries by paying higher wages, by offering 
long-term continuous employment, or by pro- 
viding superior working conditions or “fringe 
benefits.” (2) A large proportion of the existing 
labor force in the area may be unemployed and 
available for work. (3) The labor force may 
be underemployed ; that is, employed only speradi- 
cally or seasonally or on a part-time basis. (4) 
It may be possible to attract persons into the 
labor force who are not now gainfully employed in 
the local community, e. g., housewives and re- 
tired persons.* 

Some of the conditions under which labor may 
be available and which may be desirable from the 


! See, for example, Karl Polanyi, The Great Transformation (New York, 
Rinehart & Co., 1944), ch. 3, and earlier works by Tawney, Pirenne, Spencer, 
etc. 

2 Eprror’s Note.—For a discussion of the recruiting experience of one 
firm, see Labor Recruit.nent in a Depressed Rural Area, pp. 1113-1120 of this 
issue. 


3 For a summary of the concepts and problems of labor force analyses, 
see L. J. Ducoff and M. J. Hagood, Labor Force Definition and Measure- 
ment (New York, Social Science Research Council, 1947); see also Phillip 
M. Hauser, The Labor Force as a Field of Interest for the Sociologist, in 
Demographic Analysis, edited by Joseph J. Spengler and Otis Dudley 
Duncan (Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1956), pp. 484-491. 

* For a detailed discussion of the effect on the labor force of the entry of large 
numbers of women, see Womanpower: A Statement by the National Man- 
power Council (New York, Columbia University Press, 1957). 
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point of view of certain types of industry are, 
at the same time, social problems for the local 
area. The presence of a potential labor force 
due to large-scale unemployment or underem- 
ployment may be of considerable concern to 
residents of a local area; but it also may be 
viewed as a prerequisite to relocation by indus- 
trial management. Thus, given two areas where 
all other location requirements are satisfied, 
availability of labor may be the determining 
factor in the selection of the location. 

Some attendant characteristics of a rural labor 
force are also important. Despite the advance of 
agricultural mechanization, the prior work experi- 
ence of labor in low-income rural areas is not 
likely to have produced a very large proportion 
of industrially skilled or experienced workers. 
Thus, in many cases, the initial level-of-skill re- 
quirements of the industry cannot be more than 
minimal. Plants relocating in more isolated rural 
areas have found that locally recruited labor re- 
quires a somewhat longer training period than 
workers recruited in an industrialized area. Once 
trained, however, such workers are as proficient 
as workers from industrialized communities.’ In 
the initial stages of industrialization, it is likely 
that those workers who hold part-time agricul- 
tural employment will continue to do so. The 
worker may find part-time industrial employment 
very attractive as a means of supplementing re- 
turns from part-time farm work. Since season- 
ality of labor demand is an important factor in 
agricultural employment, the new industry may 
have to be geared to the seasonal nature of agri- 
cultural employment. 

The foregoing suggests the importance of labor 
force analysis in any study of rural industrializa- 
tion. The interest in rural industrialization is, 
of course, much broader than this, and research 
is generally concerned with determining the effects 
of industrialization on the other segments of the 
population and on the social organizations in- 
volved. In the course of such research, some 
important methodological problems arise. 


Methodological Aspects 


The question, ‘“What is the impact of industrial 
development on a rural area and its population?” 
includes an immense number of variables. Un- 
fortunately—for the sociologist, at least—this 


means that it is often very difficult to demonstrate 
a causal relationship between two events. Closely 
related to the problem of demonstrating causal 
relationship is that of devising appropriate and 
adequate measures of change. One must be on 
guard against the possibility that the use of a 
particular measure does not result in a kind of 
narrow operationalism, in which change is a result 
of a definition. 

Social-psychological orientation, generally ex- 
emplified by survey-type research, is characterized 
by an emphasis on the individual’s conception of 
what has happened to him and what he believes to 
have caused it. The individual may be a com- 
pletely unreliable source of information about 
causal relationships. Certainly, it can be deter- 
mined that X percent believe that they are better 
off now than they were before “the plant came in.” 
But this is far different from determining the 
causes of whatever changes have taken place, or 
the significance of the change. In addition, the 
most informed and the least informed have opin- 
ions; the determination of these opinions is a 
legitimate research objective in the area of opinion 
formation; it is not very helpful if one wishes to 
learn what change, if any, has taken place and to 
what the change may be attributed. 

Our final comment on method concerns the 
problem of sampling. On the assumptions that 
both substantively and statistically significant 
conclusions are desired, and that funds are limited, 
we urge that primary consideration be given to 
obtaining as large a sample as possible. The 
length of the interview schedule should be limited 
by the size of the sample (and not the converse). 
The demonstration of significant conclusions can 
reduce the ever-present ‘“‘need for further re- 
search,” and permit concentration on a small num- 
ber of variables in further research. Alternative 
sources of information should be fully exploited, 
e. g., official records of the plant and community. 


AMS-State Experiment Station Surveys 


The Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture has five 


4 Richard A. Lester, Southern Wage Differentials: Developments, Analysis, 
and Implications (in Southern Economic Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., April 
1947, pp. 386-394). ; 

* For a discussion of some other considerations, see Industrial Employ- 
ment and Other Factors in Selecting an Area for Rural Development (U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 760, 1958). 
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cooperative research projects in the area of rural 
industrialization under way currently. Five State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations are involved: 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Ohio, Iowa, and Utah. 
Survey sites were chosen by the State cooperators. 
Three requirements governed selection of the 
survey area. Ideally, it should be (1) a predomi- 
nately rural community in which an industrial 
plant had been established in the recent past; (2) 
a relatively low-income area; (3) an area with no 
other industrial establishments with large concen- 
trations of nonfarm employment in the community 
or within normal commuting distance. 

Localities meeting all three requirements were 
difficult to find. In every case, it was necessary 
to select study areas which only approximated the 
requirements of the research design. 

The following observations are based, in part, 
on the preliminary results of surveys of plant 
employees in Mississippi and Louisiana, and on 
available data from the Bureau of the Census.’ 


Age. In both areas, plant employees were com- 
paratively young. For example, the median age 


of plant workers in Lousiana was 35.7; in Missis- 
sippi, 28.5, compared with a median age of about 
48 for farm operators in both States. 

The interpretation of this age difference is based 
on two types of evidence. One is the well-docu- 
mented inverse relationship between age and occu- 


pational mobility. This, plus the fact that both 
plants were new establishments, means that the 
plants were most likely to be able to hire workers 
who were occupationally mobile or who had no 
other full-time job. In addition, neither plant 
required occupations for which long periods of 
training or apprenticeship are necessary or tradi- 
tional. A second, and perhaps more persuasive, 
type of evidence results from an examination of 
the age distribution characteristics of the specific 
industries involved: furniture and fixtures in Mis- 
sissippi, and miscellaneous wood products in 
Louisiana. Both types of industry exhibit a dif- 
ferent and distinct age distribution, which in each 
State was younger than that of the total labor 
force. The median age of both the Mississippi 


' Data on the age distribution by industry are from the U. 8. Census of 
Population: 1950, vol. II, Characteristics of the Population, pts. 18 and 24, 
ch. C; those on the age of farm operators, from the U. 8. Census of Agriculture: 
1954, vol. IX, General Report, ch. X. The fact that the data compared were 
collected at different times is not believed to materially affect the conclusions. 


and Louisiana plant employees was closer to that 
of the specific type of industry than to that of 
the total labor force or that of all manufacturing 
employees. Thus, knowledge of the age distribu- 
tion of the type of industry is a better indication 
of the age distribution of the plant work force 
than is knowledge of the age of any other segment 
of the labor force. This is interpreted as evidence 
that some process of age selection for employment 
occurs, influenced both by the requirements of the 
industry and the length of time that the plant 
has been in the area. 

If this is the general pattern of employment in 
rural industrial plants, it raises some questions 
about the direct economic effects of industrializa- 
tion in low-income rural areas, most of which have 
high proportions of the middle-aged and elderly. 
Despite the presence of a large number of older 
persons who are presumably underemployed, these 
are not the ones hired by industry. If we are 
correct in assuming a selection process on the part 
of those who hire personnel as well as on the part 
of those who are available for employment, atten- 
tion must be paid to the patterns of employment 
found in specific types of industrial establishments. 
Obviously, age is but one part of the pattern, but 
it is one which is closely associated with other 
variables, and one about which data can be readily 
obtained and analyzed. 


Employment Experience. Generally those who took 
nonfarm employment were those who had held 


other nonfarm jobs. This may be partly a result 
of the following factors: (1) The industries were 
new to the area, and new industrial jobs are prob- 
ably taken by those already in nonagricultural 
industries. (2) Those hired were generally con- 
siderably younger than the farm operators. (3) 
In the Mississippi plant surveyed, no Negroes 
were hired. (4) Prior experience in nonfarm work 
may be considered an advantage by industry. In 
addition, there are most certainly important fac- 
tors concerning communication about, and knowl- 
edge of, job opportunities which influence those 
who do take industrial jobs. The farm operators 
who worked in the factories were part-time and 
residential farmers who operated small farms and 
received low farm incomes. In other words, the 
degree of attachment to the labor force and to a 
specific occupation determines those who obtain 
nonfarm employment. 
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Wages. Wages were low and the pattern of wage 
differentials reflected the social structure of the 
community. For example, in Louisiana, 85 
percent of all workers received less than $45 a 
week. While 35 percent of all whites and 20 per- 
cent of all males made more than this amount, 
only 2 percent of Negro employees and none of 
the women received more than $44 a week. 


Effects on Farm Labor Force. Plant employment 
had little effect on farm operations, largely be- 
cause most of the workers were part-time and 
residential farmers and farm operations generally 
were small scale. Thus, they were able to com- 
bine “full-time’’ industrial employment with part- 
time farm work. Whether this is the usual 
pattern and whether it can be maintained remain 
to be seen. Half of the farm operators employed 
were owners of their own farms. In light of the 
fact that the great majority of southern residential 
and part-time farmers are owners,’ this is another 
indication that the agricultural workers employed 
were marginal from the point of view of their 
status in the agricultural labor force. 


Implications for Rural Development 


It may be profitable to examine some of the 
negative aspects of the establishment of industrial 
plants in rural communities. The industriali- 
zation process will probably continue to spread 
into predominantly rural areas and to change 
rural communities and rural thought-ways. In 
some instances, the process may create social 
problems. 

One other point deserves comment. The new 
employment opportunities made available by in- 
dustrial plants may turn out to be unstable. 
Rural workers who gear their level of living to 
relatively high earnings may face serious financial 
hardships if the factory is subject to cyclical or 
other economic downturns.’ If the establishment 
should fail, the whole community may be faced 
with severe adjustments. 

There may be other unforeseen consequences of 
rural industrialization. For example, industriali- 
zation characteristically leads to organization of 
labor unions which did not exist before. Thus, 


there exists the possibility of the formation of a 
new power structure in the community, the 
development of new social organizations, and 
some dislocation of the existing social system. 

Although economic considerations are usually 
primary in decisionmaking with regard to plant 
location, noneconomic factors may also play a 
major role. As the circumstances of the Utah 
study show, it may be desirable to locate an in- 
dustry with only secondary consideration of 
economic factors and major emphasis placed on 
strategic military factors. Thus, requirements of 
national security may encourage and permit in- 
dustrial development in areas where development 
under “normal” conditions would be unfeasible.”® 

Plant location may be influenced by personal 
preferences of management for the “rural way of 
life.” If social-psychological studies are to be 
made, it is suggested that they be made of officials 
who make decisions on plant locations. Such 
studies should provide some valuable insights re- 
garding the balance of market forces and non- 
economic considerations involved in such de- 
cisions." 

The AMS studies mentioned are all modest in 
scope, and deal with the establishment of rela- 
tively small industries in various types of rural 
areas. Results of these studies should be valuable 
not only in determining some of the consequences 
of industrial development for the rural com- 
munity, but also in supplying data on some of 
the problems which must be anticipated in rural 
development programs. They should also indi- 
cate the extent to which some of the theoretical 
notions apply to actual situations. 

—SHERIDAN MAITLAND AND James Cow8giG 
Agricultural Marketing Service 

* For the South, 76 percent of all residential and part-time farm operators 
were full owners; 84 percent were either full or part owners. U.S. Census of 
Agriculture, 1954, loc. cit. 

* For instances of this type of event, see B. L. Kolker and M. R. Levin, 
Facts and Mlusions in Resource Development (in Iowa Business Digest, 
Iowa City, July 1956, pp. 1-7) and W. F. Cottrell, Death by Dieselization (in 
American Sociological Review, Albany, N. Y., June 1951, pp. 358-365). 

® For an elaboration of this point, see Reduction of Urban Vulnerability, 
Project East River, pt. V (New York, Associated Universities, Inc., July 
"Wiha iv-dahiagtn; Ociannts intliy ahimaeip niaghies teinmin te 
realtors to build residential developments in The Growth of Metropolitan 
Suburbs (in American Sociological Review, Albany, N. Y., April 1957, pp. 


165-173). See also Industrial Mobility in Michigan (Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan Survey Research Center, 1950). 
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Two State Reports 
on Job Discrimination 


TRADITION HAS significantly affected the employ- 
ment of Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and Jews in New 
York City hotels, and Negroes on New York and 
New Jersey railroads, the commissions against 
discrimination in the two States indicated.’ Rel- 
atively few Negroes were employed by the 33 
hotels or 19 railroads studied. Negroes, when 
hired, were assigned primarily to menial tasks. 
By comparison, Puerto Ricans found more op- 
portunities for hotel work and made greater 
headway. Jews were employed by the hotels in 
moderate numbers in white-collar and adminis- 
trative work, though usually in “back office’’ jobs. 
There had not been any great advance since 1945, 
when the New York State Law Against Discrimi- 
nation was enacted, with regard to reducing recog- 
nized aspects of discrimination in the hotel indus- 
try, and there seemed, in the near future, to be no 
likelihood of any marked change on the railroads. 


Recommendations and Commentary 


Direct recommendations were offered in three 
areas. Management was urged, in both reports, to 
implement its announced policies of nondiscrimi- 
nation. The New York State Commission recom- 
mended that hotel management “advise all those 
charged with the responsibility of referral, hiring, 
and evaluation of this announced policy of non- 
discrimination in all categories of employment.” * 
The joint report on the 19 railroads urged that 
management implement a fair employment pro- 
gram—by indicating to the Railroad Retirement 
Board and to other sources of labor supply that the 
railroads are interested in employing competent 
Negroes in categories from which, up to now, they 
have been excluded. 

Job specifications and their relation to discrimi- 
nation would be studied further by the New York 
Commission. Its hotel report recommended that 
management should abandon the use of job speci- 
fications which serve to perpetuate existing em- 
ployment patterns. It cited as an example the 
limitation by certain ‘East Side’’ hotels that only 
“East Side” hotel experience would be acceptable 
for employment of dining-room waiters. 

479603—58——8 


Apprenticeship and training programs received 
specific mention. The report on hotels recom- 
mended “that opportunities for apprentice train- 
ing for higher skills, where such training is avail- 
able, shall not be restricted by reason of race, 
color, creed, or national origin.” The role of 
apprenticeship programs in all industries and the 
slow entry of Negroes into craft jobs have long 
been of concern to both State commissions, the 
railroad report stated. It directed attention to 
the fact that on the 19 railroads there were only 
4 Negroes among the 594 apprentices and helpers 
(on railroads, workers in the latter job category 
may later attain skilled worker status), and none 
among the 45 new apprentices hired in the early 
summer of 1957. 

The role of labor organizations in relation to 
job discrimination was not discussed in the report 
on the hotel industry, but the New York State 
Commission reported that it had not under- 
estimated this, and would study it further. 
Cooperation of the Hotel Trades Council was 
termed a requisite for success in erasing the 
vestiges of discrimination in the New York hotel 
industry. Citing the success of joint labor and 
management action to insure adequate wages and 
acceptable employment conditions, the com- 
mission remarked, ‘“There is no reason to believe 
that this method will be less successful in meeting 
the problem of discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, and national origin in the hotel 
industry in the City of New York.” The joint 
report on railroads observed that, “Today, the 
carriers must deal with # multiplicity of labor 
unions in almost every phase of their operations 
and the existence of complex seniority rosters and 
furlough lists is closely related to employment 
opportunities and patterns.’ Historically, “the 
inevitable consequence of the rise to power of the 
railroad brotherhoods was the threat to the Negro 
in the operating jobs he already held and the 

! This summary ts based on the following two reports: Employment in the 
Hotel Industry (New York City, New York State Commission Against 
Discrimination, 1958); and Railroad Employment tn New York and New 
Jersey (New York City, New York State Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion, and Newark, N. J., New Jersey Department of Education, Division 
Against Discrimination, 1958). For further details regarding the employment 
surveys on which most of each report was based, see text footnotes 5 and 7. 

2 The report on hotels stated that representatives of the hotels did not 
challenge the employment pattern disclosed by the statistics. Although 
unwilling to accept the premise that discriminatory hiring policies on the 
Part of management were responsible for what appeared to be a pattern of 
discrimination, they promised continued cooperation with the commission's 


efforts and agreed to join with the commission in a public statement affirming 
the policy of nondiscrimination in all employment categories. 
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83 major New York City hotels occupational group, 
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erection of almost impenetrable barriers to those 
areas of employment in which he was not found.”’* 

Competition from other minority groups had 
worked to the disadvantage of Negroes, according 
to both reports. On northern railroads, they 
had had to meet the intense competition of 
European immigrants during the early days of 
railroad transportation. Puerto Ricans, despite 
being late arrivals and speaking a different 
language, fared better in hotel employment, 
quantitatively and qualitatively, than the Negroes. 
The commission predicted that as language 
barriers were reduced and skills acquired, the 
Puerto Ricans would find increasing opportunities 
for better paying jobs. 

In both industries, tradition appeared to direct 
Negroes into certain types of jobs and to bar them 
from others. The situation on the railroads may 
not change rapidly, it was believed, because of the 
long tradition that Negro workers would not be 
accepted in certain categories on the railroads. 
This condition is frequently accepted by the 
Negroes themselves. 


New York City Hotel Employment 


The volume and occupational distribution of 
Negro and Puerto Rican workers in 33 leading 
hotels in New York City‘ (averaging 946 rooms 
and 635 employees each) were ascertained in the 
fall and winter of 1956-57, by an enumeration of 
all permanent employees in 42 job groups.’ The 


survey also compiled information on Jewish hotel 
workers in white-collar and administrative jobs. 


Employment Pattern. The 33 hotels surveyed 
employed a total of 20,966 workers, 11.1 percent 
of whom were Negro and 21.1 percent Puerto 
Rican. (See table 1.) Of the 3,776 white-collar 
and administrative workers, 10.2 percent were 
Jewish. The proportion of Negro employees 
varied among individual hotels from less than 2 
percent (in 2 hotels) to 57 percent, and was less 
than 10 percent in 18 hotels. The proportion of 
Puerto Ricans ranged from 7 to 28 percent; in 22 
of the hotels, between 10 and 25 percent of the 
staff was Puerto Rican. 

Negroes were employed to a greater extent in 
some categories than in others. Only 0.2 percent 
of the white-collar and administrative employees 
were Negro, compared with over 33 percent of the 
housekeeping and cleaning staffs. In food prep- 
aration, Negroes were most widely employed as 
cooks and assistant cooks, and were also exten- 
sively hired as kitchen help. Their employment as 
bartender, busboy, or waiter appeared to be 
greatly restricted and the promotion of Negro 
busboys to waiter jobs was rare. Among 2,601 
waiters, 58 were Negro, of whom almost half were 
working in 1 hotel. Fourteen hotels with a food 
service staff employed no Negro waiters. 


3 For discuasion of the effect of the railroad brotherhoods on Negro employ- 
ment, the report referred to these studies: Sterling D. Spero and Abram L. 
Harris, The Black Worker (New York, Columbia University Press, 1931); 
Herbert R. Northrup, Organized Labor and the Negro (New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1944); Horace R. Cayton and George 8. Mitchell, Black Workers 
and the New Unions (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press 1939); 
and Charles 8. Johnson, Negroes in the Railway Industry (in Phylon, 
Atlanta, Ga., January-April 1942, pp. 5-14 and 196-205). 

4 The commission indicated that New York State (in 1954) ranked first 
among the States in hotel receipts, payroll, and number of employees. New 
York City hotels accounted for less than one-fourth of the hotels in the State, 
but for two-thirds of its hotel receipts, three-fourths of its hotel workers, and 
nearly three-fourths of its annual] hotel payroll. 

‘In the spring of 1955, the commission invited the Hotel Association of 
New York City, the Hotel Trades Council, and the New York State Empioy- 
ment Service (NYSES) Hotel Placement Office to reexamine and reappraise, 
in conference, the pattern of employment in New York City hotels, particu- 
larly in 35 which had been included in a 1953-55 survey. To obtain a clear 
picture of the actual pattern, a technical ittee was appointed which 
formulated a plan for a joint survey, accepted by both the Hotel Association 
and the Hotel Trades Council, and approved by the commission, with the 
NYSES agreeing to assist in various phases. 

In early 1956, a pilot study in 1 hotel was conducted by shop stewards under 
the direction of the Hotel Trades Council. Following completion of the 
pilot study, the Hotel Trades Council advised the commission that the 
council could not continue with its commitments under the proposed plan. 
The commission tnereupon requested the Hotel Association of New York 
City to consider whether the hotels could collect the required data. The 
Proposal was presented by the association to the individual hotels and an 
agreement obtained tocomply. In the fall of 1956, the full-scale survey was 
under way and final completed forms were returned to the commission in 
February 1957. 
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In comparison, Puerto Ricans found extensive 
employment in both skilled and unskilled jobs. 
Some were dining-room managers and, also, bar- 
‘tenders. The 506 Puerto Ricans working as 
waiters in all but one hotel were about one-fifth 
of all waiters. More than half of the hotel food 
preparation employees were Puerto Rican, and 
nearly two-thirds of laundry and valet service 
employees. Among the white-collar and admin- 
istrative workers, only 1.9 percent were Puerto 
Rican. They were found in almost all types of 
jobs offered by the hotels, and had made some 
headway in the most desirabie and competitive 
positions. 

Of the 3,776 white-collar and administrative 
employees, 387 or 10.2 percent were Jewish. The 
commission stated that the differences among job 
subgroups were not great enough to be conclusive 
of discrimination, “but the relatively fewer 
Jewish persons who work .as floor clerks, room 
clerks, reservation and desk clerks, and front 
office cashiers—64, or 7 percent—was suggestive.”’ 
In the “‘back office” jobs (clerical workers, typists, 
stenographers, secretaries, auditors, and book- 
keepers), 195 Jewish persons were employed, or 
15.5 percent of all workers in such jobs. 

In white-collar and administrative jobs, Jews 
were present in larger numbers than the two other 
groups. In general, Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and 
Jews were more often found in behind-the-scene 
jobs than in jobs which involved direct contact 
with the public and hotel guests. 


Hotel Placement Office Experience. In 1951, the 
New York State Employment Service had opened 
a Hotel Placement Office. Both unions and 
management had suggested in the early 1950’s 
that a central placement agency might help to 
eliminate recognized aspects of discrimination in 
some New York City hotels. However, study of 
the experience of this office subsequently indicated 
that its establishment had not brought about the 
anticipated change in the general employment 
pattern, particularly in the waiter category where 
the discriminatory aspect was most pronounced. 
At the request of the commission against 
discrimination, the NYSES had reviewed its ex- 
perience from June 1951 to March 1952 and 
provided overall data to the commission for 
analysis. Nonwhites were 23 percent of the 
20,576 referrals in that period and 22 percent of 


the 12,959 job placements. Analysis of the rec- 
ords showed that the majority of all referrals and 
placements in the 9-month period was in house- 
keeping, laundry, and maintenance jobs. Almost 
2 out of 3 nonwhites were referred to and placed 
in such jobs, whereas white applicants were re- 
ferred to and placed in a greater diversity of 
jobs. Sixty-five percent of the whites referred 
were accepted by the hotels, compared with 58 
percent of the nonwhites. A higher propertion 
of white referrals was accepted in each of four 
major job groups (front office and uniformed 
staff; housekeeping, laundry, and maintenance; 
Taste 2. New York and New Jersey em on 19 
railroads, June 1957, total and Negro, by job group or 
category 
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TaBLEe 3. Persons hired by 19 New York and New Jersey 
railroads during March 15-June 14, 1957, total and Negro, 
by major job group 





Negro hires 





Major job group Shes ‘ 
ber 





Total 446 20.1 
Office and 14 3 


Operating 0 
Maintenance exclusive of operating 30.4 
oe -_ . 3325 27.0 
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of these were hired in the kinds of relatively unskilled jobs in which 
laborer 
jobs of and coach cleaner. 


ies 
substantial numbers of oe were 
were hired in the unskilled 


food service; and food preparation); the greatest 
discrepancy was in food service—71 percent of 
white applicant referrals were placed, as compared 
with 56 percent of nonwhite applicant referrals. 

Slightly more than half of the referrals had 
been made to 35 major hotels selected for special 
study. The proportion of nonwhites referred and 
placed had been lower for these hotels than for 
other hotels serviced. In these 35 hotels, referral 
and placement patterns varied substantially by 
type of job involved. In front office and uni- 
formed jobs, nonwhites had a much better chance 
of being referred and placed as elevator operators 
and uniformed personnel than as clerks or tele- 
phone operators. In housekeeping, laundry, and 
maintenance, nonwhites were referred and placed 
most often as maids and were seldom referred to 
maintenance work. In food service, opportunities 
were not great for nonwhites in any category and 
were most limited in the job of bartender. In 
food preparation, opportunity was generally good 
and differences not great, although in the super- 
visory jobs the proportion of whites referred and 
placed was somewhat higher. 

By means of a special survey, covering the 
week of April 14-18, 1952, the commission, with 
the cooperation of the NYSES, had attempted to 
assess the relation of labor supply to referrals. 
Concretely, if nonwhites were not referred to 
certain jobs, was the explanation that they did 
not register with the placement office and apply 
for such jobs? The results suggested a fairly 
close correlation between supply and referrals. 
The greatest number of nonwhite referrals were 
made in occupations for which nonwhites applied. 
Where nonwhite applicants were few, nonwhite 


referrals were also few. A limited survey of the 
35 hotels, in 1953-54, substantiated the earlier 
findings in this regard. 

Speaking generally, the commission pointed out 
that the problems of supply, referral, and place- 
ment are complicated by various factors. Briefly, 
the commission cited “‘such factors as qualifications 
required by employers, availability of registrants, 
union membership, rate of turnover, and per- 
manency of work.” 


Complaints. The commission analyzed 79 com- 
plaints * received against hotels from July 1, 1945, 
through December 31, 1956. Seventy-two of 
these concerned transient or commercial hotels. 
Discrimination was alleged in 67 of the 79 cases 
because of color (the complainants numbered 66 
Negroes and 1 American Indian); in 8, because of 
creed (the 8 complainants were of Jewish faith); 
and in 4, because of national origin (1 complainant 
each was, respectively, of American, Puerto 
Rican, Russian, and Swedish origin). Refusal to 
hire was alleged in 37 of the complaints; unlawful 
dismissal, in 37; and discrimination in the terms, 
conditions, or privileges of employment, in 5. 
By occupation of the complainants, the cases were 
distributed as follows: Professional, semiprofes- 
sional, and managerial (musicians, auditor, man- 
ager), 7.6 percent; clerical, 13.9 percent; service, 
77.2 percent; and operatives (the 1 case involved 
a plumber’s helper), 1.3 percent. 

In 24 of the complaints, the specific allegations 
were sustained, and all these cases were settled 
after conference and conciliation. In 22, the 
specific allegations were not sustained, but other 
discriminatory practices or policies were disclosed 
and adjusted. In 29, no discrimination of any 
kind was found. The four remaining were with- 
drawn. 

In 25 of the hotels against which complaints 
had been filed, there had been some change. by 


* The New York State Law Against Discrimination (Ch. 118, Laws of 1945, 
effective July 1, 1945) provides that any person claiming to be aggrieved by an 
unlawful discriminatory practice may file a complaint with the commission. 
The commission chairman designates 1 of the 5 commissioners to make an 
investigation. A field representative is also assigned to help gather facts. 

If the investigating commissioner determines that there is probable cause 
to credit the allegation, he endeavors to eliminate the unlawful practice by 
conference and conciliation. If that fails, a public hearing is held before 
three members of the commission (not including the investigating commis- 
sioner). If the respondent is then found to have been engaged in an unlawful 
discriminatory practice, the commission issues a cease and desist order, 
enforceable in the State Supreme Court. If no discrimination is found, the 
case is dismissed. 
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the close of 1956 in the employment pattern, with 
an occasional breakthrough as evidenced by 
employment of a Negro waiter, busboy, or bar- 
tender. However, the commission stated, the 
overall picture did not show major or extensive 
advance. 


New York-New Jersey Railroad Employment 


Between February and August 1957, the New 
York. and New Jersey State commissions against 
discrimination jointly surveyed total and Negro 
employment on 19 railroads operating in the 2 
States.’ Thesurvey covered the 128 job categories 
used by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
related to employees in the 2 States. The basic 
data were collected by the railroads. 


Employment Pattern. The 19 railroads had a 
total of 83,809 employees, of whom 8,909 were 
Negroes (table 2). Negroes represented between 
10 and 20 percent of employment on more than a 
third of the lines having Negroes. The two rail- 
roads with the largest work force had, respectively 
2,742 and 2,802 Negroes, or 7.8 and 17.2 percent of 
all their employees. Five employing under 250 
each had no Negroes and one cuplozing 134 had 


46.5 percent Negroes. 

Fewer than 1 percent of the workers in operating 
transportation were Negroes, compared with about 
30 percent in other transportation activities. 
Other findings with regard to the four major job 
groups were as follows: 


Office and general: Negroes had not found extensive em- 
ployment in office and general jobs. Furthermore, over 
a third of the Negroes in this classification were janitors 
and cleaners. Some degree of representation had been 
gained among clerks, secretaries, stenographers, typists, 
and office-machine operators. Each of the 7 largest roads 
employed at least 1 Negro in this category. On one road 
with 495 Negro workers (17.5 percent of its workers), 82 
Negroes were in office jobs. 

Operating transportation: All but 5 of the 118 Negroes 
in this category were employed by a single railroad (the 
second largest of the 19), and the work was mostly in yard 
positions. One railroad—the largest—employed 1 Negro 


7 In addition to obtaining information on the number of Negro workers and 
selected facts on those hired during March 15-June 14, the survey also ascer- 
tained which union or unions had jurisdiction over each of the job categories, 
the total number of employees in each category, and the proportion of those 
who were Negro. 

Data on the total number of employees were reported by the railroads as of 
June 14. The railroads provided estimates where they could not furnish a 
precise count of Negro employees or could not indicate the specific categories 
in which they were employed. 


passenger brakeman; the fourth largest had 1 Negro road 
freight engineer or motorman. 

Transportation (exclusive of operating): There was great 
disparity in the proportion of Negroes working in various 
jobs in this group (table 2). Chefs and cooks, waiters, and 
train attendants were over 90 percent Negro; baggage, 
parcel and station attendants, and common laborers, 
over 50 percent. No Negro was employed as a train dis- 
patcher or director, station master, or agent in a major 
station, a chief telegrapher, or telephoner, or a general 
foreman. On the other hand, Negro employees included 2 
station agents in smaller stations on the largest and fifth 
largest railroad; 2 as telegrapher, telephoner, or towerman 
on the largest railroad; and 5 as assistant general foremen 
on the 7th largest railroad. 

Only 8 percent of the dining-service inspectors, stewards, 
and dining-car supervisors were Negro, and only 6 percent 
of the gang foremen. 

Maintenance (way and structures, equipment, stores): 
More than two-thirds of the Negroes employed in this 
work were laborers and coach cleaners (table 2). No 
Negro was employed as an inspector, signalman, or signal 
worker. Less than 1 percent of the employees in the 
following jobs were Negroes: general or skilled labor de- 
partment foremen; electrical workers; machinists; boiler- 
makers and blacksmiths; sheet-metal workers; painters, 
masons; bricklayers, plumbers, and plasterers; apprentices; 
and linesmen and groundsmen. Negroes had a small 
representation among supervisory foremen jobs, but more 
often worked with unskilled than with skilled labor. 
There were 34 Negro foremen in the former group, 2 in 
the latter, 
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TaBie 5. Negroes as a percent of railroad employees under 
jurisdiction of 27 labor unions,! 19 New York—New Jersey 
railroads, June 1957 


Union 


Workers Union 
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‘In 12 unions, no Negroes were covered on the 19 railroads. These unions 
were: Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen Gind.), Switchmen’s 
poo hs Inc. find) pon TY ee aoe 

ciation, Police Officers Benevolent Association, Inc. .), International 
B Lon; , Association of 8 asters & Assistant 
Masters (Ind.), Maintenance of Way Employees (Ind.), National 





8 
Maritime Union of Atnertea, Allied Craft Group Employees (ind.), and 
International Union of Operating Engineers. 

2 Fewer than 0.1 percent. 


Occupation and Source of New Hires. The 19 
railroads hired 2,222 workers between March 15 
and June 14, 1957 (table 3). This number was 
2.7 percent of the 83,809 on the payroll as of 
June 14. About 20 percent of all the new hires 
were Negroes. By major job group, the propor- 
tion of Negro recruits varied from 0 to 30.4 percent. 

More than 3 out of 4 of the 2,222 new hires 
had applied on their own initiative or had been 
recommended by employees. Negroes represented 
varying proportions of the 465 referrals, ranging 
from none of the referrals by labor unions to 126 
of the 240 referrals by the Railroad Retirement 
Board.’ Ali of the Negro referrals were made to 
unskilled jobs, except in the case of one Negro 
referred by a private employment agency to a 
job as stenographer or typist. 


Iabor Organizations. The 19 railroads were 
highly unionized; 39 parent unions had jurisdic- 
tion over 80,930 workers, or 96.6 percent of the 
total (table 4). Fourteen unions represented 


72,592 workers (more than 1,000 each), and 25 
represented 8,338. All but 4 of the 128 job cate- 
gories studied had some union relationship in at 
least 1 railroad. In some categories, more than 
one union had jurisdiction on a single railroad, or a 
union did not have jurisdiction over all the em- 
ployees in a given category. Operating trans- 
portation jobs were the most highly organized— 
7 unions covered 100 percent of the workers in 
these jobs. In office and general jobs, 14 unions 
covered 88.2 percent. 

Approximately 11 percent, or 8,844 of the 80,930 
workers under union jurisdiction, were Negro. 
(The 8,844 included practically all of the Negro 
workers employed. Fewer than 1 percent were 
not included in this figure.) Negroes represented 
13.3 percent of the employees under the jurisdic- 
tion of former AFL unions; 26.4 percent of those 
under former CIO unions; and 2.4 percent of the 
employees under unions listed as independent.® 

The Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks had jurisdiction over the greatest number— 
21,226 employees; in transportation, the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen (Ind.) was second, 
with 11,336 employees under its jurisdiction; and 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees was third, with 10,347 workers. 

Single unions predominated in three of the job 
categories studied. In office and general jobs, 
the predominant union was the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks. Thirteen ad- 
ditional unions represented altogether 2,138 
workers. In operating transportation, the largest 
union was the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
only 119 of the 11,336 employees under its juris- 
diction were Negroes. Three other Negroes were 
employed in jobs under the jurisdiction of 2 of the 
other 6 “operating” unions. The Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks predominated in 
transportation otber than operating and the next 
largest group was the Order of Railroad Telegra- 
phers, with an additional 22 unions represented. 
The proportion of the railroad employees under 
each union’s jurisdiction who were Negro is shown 
in table 5. 


* Commencing in October 1940, the Railroad Retirement Board has op- 
erated a placement service, on a nationwide basis, to assist unemployment 
insurance benefit claimants and other unemployed railroad workers who 
had previously worked in employment covered by the programs which the 
Board administers. : 

* See table 4, footnote 2. 
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Minority Worker Hiring and 
Referral in San Francisco 


In cosmopouiTaN San Francisco, employment 
opportunity had been widely restricted according 
to race, a Civil Rights Inventory disclosed, on the 
basis of a comprehensive study undertaken for 
the Council for Civic Unity of San Francisco, 
during November 1955-May 1956.!' The findings 
were based chiefly on a 7-month survey of em- 
ployment practices in private industry, which 
aimed primarily to determine the nature of current 
employment practices and their rationale, in rela- 
tion to merit employment * of minority-group per- 
sons (chiefly Negroes, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, 
Latin Americans, and Jews). The study covered 
the practices of selected employers, unions, and 
placement agencies, and pertinent data in job 
advertisements and State license application 
forms.* 

Hiring of minority workers—especially non- 
whites—was limited and upgrading infrequent 
during the survey period, which antedated adop- 
tion of the city’s fair employment ordinance in 
July 1957. The restrictions were experienced 
most acutely by Negroes—partly because of 
declining opportunities for unskilled work—and 
less so by Orientals (including in this category 
Chinese, Japanese, and Filipinos). The employ- 
ment situation for Jews was much more favorable 
than for nonwhites, but they still faced inequal- 
ities. The Latin American workers (primarily 
Mexicans) also encountered certain limitations. 
The authors of the report regarded the findings 
as conservative with respect to the gravity and 
extent of job discrimination in San Francisco. 

The situation was expected to improve as the 
fair employment ordinance becomes fully imple- 
mented. Long term and many-sided effort would 
be required, but some shifts in the direction of 
equal opportunity for minority workers had 
occurred following proposal of the ordinance in 
December 1956, and its subsequent adoption. For 
example, management increased somewhat its 
efforts to recruit nonwhite workers, a major taxi- 
cab concern abandoned its ban against Negro 
drivers, and a large union local decided actively 
to enroll Negroes and refer them without dis- 
crimination. 


Findings at various points in the report sug- 

gested that there were encouraging signs during 
the survey. Oriental women had found some 
acceptance in clerical work and Negroes had 
occasionally secured sales jobs. Nine employers 
subscribed to a definite merit employment policy 
and had some form of explicit communication or 
implementation of that policy throughout the 
firms. Individual unions practiced integration 
and actively tried to promote equal employment 
and upgrading opportunities for minority workers. 
Certain agencies and placement officers stood out 
in active efforts—in the face of frustration—to 
place and counsel such applicants. The State 
Department of Employment and four college 
placement agencies refused to accept discrimina- 
tory job orders. Major daily newspapers appar- 
ently refused or discouraged publication of “help 
wanted” advertisements containing restrictive 
specifications. Finally, certain identifying items 
of potential discriminatory use had been removed 
from some job application, registration, or licens- 
ing forms; the State Department of Employment’s 
records did not identify an individual’s minority 


! This summary is based on the following report: A Civil Rights Inven- 
tory of San Francisco, Part I, Employment, by Irving Babow and Edward 
Howden (San Francisco, Council for Civic Unity of San Francisco, 1958), 
which was prepared under the auspices of the council, with the assistance 
of a grant from the Columbia Foundation. The authors bear responsibility 
for the content of the report. The council ls a voluntary association (whose 
members represent different ethnic and cultural backgrounds) formed to 
promote equal opportunity, remeiy restrictive practives, and improve inter- 
group 

2 For the survey, merit employment wus defined as: “the total absence of 
any consideration of factors of race, color, creed, or ancestry in referral, re- 
cruitment, hiring, upgrading, discharge, admission to union membership, or 
other conditions or terms of employment; plus sufficiently active and au- 
thoritative administration of this policy—including adequate communica- 
tion of it both within the organization and in the labor market—to effectuate 
its practical implementation.” 

3A major part of the survey, which began in November 1955, involved 
interviews with official spokesmen for 100 large and medium size firms, sup- 
plemented by some direct observation of the number and occupational place- 
ment of Negroes and Orientals in jobs visible to the public, statements from 
minority- and nonminority-group employees, observations at 3 management 
and guidance conferences sponsored independently by other agencies, and a 
case study of 5 hotels and 3 restaurant chains. In addition, approximately 
30 union officials and members were interviewed. Employment agencies 
were studied through interviews at 28 private employment agencies and the 
State Department of Employment, and mail inquiry among 45 Bay Area col- 
lege placement offices. Employment spevifications in 15,722 ‘“‘help wanted” 
and 6,520 “situation wanted’”’ advertisements appearing in 4 major San 
Francisco daily newspapers in August 1955 were analyzed, as were certain 
types of identifying questions on application forms used by California State 
licensing boards for businesses, vocations, and professions. 

The survey staff also studied information obtained in interviews with 
officers of 11 minority, interethnic, and antidiscrimination organizations in 
San Francisco; a few case history accounts of the experience of individual 


crimination clauses in union contracts in the San Francisco area. 
The survey data were incomplete with regard to Jewish, Latin American, 
and Filipino applicants and employment practices affecting them, 
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status; and there was no evidence of discrimina- 
tory use of identifying items on State license 
applications. “Likewise, during the inquiry, there 
were occasional policy changes in particular firms 
or organizations. A Negro apprentice, for ex- 
ample, was reported as a “first” in one local craft 
union. A large department store which had 
reported no Negro sales employee later hired one 
and apparently expected to continue the practice. 
A public utility was reported to have placed 
several Negro women in certain nonmenial jobs 
previously open to them only on a token basis. 
On the other hand, summing up its review of 
employment practice and rationale, the report 
stated: “Important elements among both em- 
ployers and organized labor do not yet assume 
responsibility for promotion of or outright insist- 
ence upon nondiscriminatory policy within their 
jurisdictions. Generally, it seems that fair em- 


Occupational grouping of members of selected minority 
40 edie Y Oakland Sta: 


ployment practice would become reality at a more 
satisfactory pace if both top management and 
union leadership would give this objective high 
operational priority. Unless elevated to that 
status, merit policy claims and intentions will 
probably continue to be too weak to overcome 
the tendencies to inertia, indifference, stereotyp- 
ing, and fear which largely block the road. 

The incidence of stereotyping indicates that there 
is considerable rejection of people of certain groups 
merely on the basis of assumed characteristics. 
The familiar employer fears of anticipated cus- 
tomer or employee objection to merit hiring are 
widespread, are usually without foundation in the 
experience of those who hold them, and reveal 
surprising ignorance by management of the 
record of successful job integration by various 
nationally known firms and by some on the local 
scene.” 


‘oups who were 14 years of age and over and employed, San Francisco- 
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Labor Force Data 


To suggest the potential magnitude of the prob- 
lem, the report appended supplementary Census 
data and other estimates pertaining to minority- 
worker employment. In 1950, minority-croup 
members in the San Francisco—Oakland Standard 
Metropolitan Area constituted 11.2 percent of the 
civilian labor force. Negroes, the largest minor- 
ity subgroup, were 6.6 percent; in the total United 
States civilian labor force, they were about 10 
percent. The accompanying table, based on 
Census data, shows the occupational grouping of 
selected minority groups in the area in 1950. 


Employer Policy and Practice 


There had been hopeful and important begin- 
nings toward full-fledged merit employment prae- 
tice in some firms. Opinion prevailed in the area 
that firms were well toward the front in merit 
employment. Seventy-four of the 100 San Fran- 
cisco employers interviewed claimed that they 
had a definite policy or practice of merit employ- 
ment. Twenty-six firms, however, made no claim 
of merit employment in either policy or practice. 

On the other hand, 35 of the 74 firms making an 
affirmative claim contradicted or qualified their 
professed policies when describing their employ- 
ment practices. Only 12 of the 74 had any defi- 
nite policy statement; most of the 12 had no 
statement in writing. Few firms implemented 
their claimed policy. Only nine had some explicit 
form of communication or implementation through- 
out the firm and this program was not a clearly 
continuing one. Neither did they make a serious 
effort to communicate their policy, or any change 
in it, to recruitment sources or to minority groups 
(workers or public). The 26 employers with Fed- 


¢ The committee's activities have been designed, the report pointed out 
referring to the committee's Third Annual Report, 1955-56, to assist the 
contracting agencies in making more effective their enforcement of the anti- 
discrimination clause; persuade contractors to give maximum cooperation 
in ending discriminatioa in employment; cooperate with other organizations 
having similar objectives; and inform the public of the economic necessity 
to extend equal job opportunity throughout American business and industry. 

4 The report is supplemented with secondary material, originally obtained 
through interviews in 1949 with 340 employers representing all major industry 
divisions. See F. Theodore Malm, Employer Practices and Labor Mobility 
(Berkeley, Calif., University of California, Institute of Industrial Relations 
1955), Reprint 75, p. 6. 

* For part of this case study, the survey staff utilized data from an unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, The Problem of Upgrading in a Multiracial Service 
Industry, by Arthur M. Kezer (Berkeley, University of California, 1956). 
8ee also Two State Reports on Job Discrimination, pp. 1125-1130 of this issue. 
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eral contracts were among those who either made 
no claim of having a definite merit employment 
policy, gave no indication of any program of 
implementation of their claimed policy, or gave 
reasons for not hiring nonwhite persons in one or 
more categories. “Both those major San Fran- 
cisco employers who hold Federal contracts and 
those who do not, fail, for the most part, to meas- 
ure up to the criteria of merit employment laid 
down by the President’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Contracts,” * the report stated. 

Of the 74 firms stating they had a definite merit 
hiring policy or practice, 47 employed no Negroes 
even in service occupations and 57 employed none 
in unskilled jobs. Orientals had achieved signi- 
ficant acceptance in clerical, technical, and pro- 
fessional capacities, but in many other categories 
and in upgrading their experience did not differ 
greatly from that shown in the case of Negroes. 
Many firms limited the nonwhites hired to rela- 
tively low-paid jobs, to certain categories (menial, 
behind-the-scenes), or—as in retail chain stores— 
to units with heavy nonwhite clientele.’ Many 
firms restricted the number of minority workers 
hired to a token number or to some predetermined 
quota. Under the favorable economic conditions 
at the time of the survey, underemployment was 
believed to be a more serious problem than 
unemployment. 


Hotels and Restaurants. Negroes, Chinese, and 
Filipinos have found some employment opportuni- 
ties in San Francisco’s hotels and restaurants.* 
Almost three-fifths of the more than 2,600 workers 
in 5 hotels were minority-group members. Almost 
40 percent were Negro and about 20 percent 
Chinese, Filipino, or Latin American. Of the 
1,600 workers in 3 restaurant chains (operating 
40 of the city’s approximately 3,000 restaurants), 
about one-sixth were nonwhites. 

The employment opportunities, however, were 
generally available only in low-level and “behind- 
the-scene” jobs. In the hotels, Negroes and Fili- 
pinos worked almost exclusively in a menial 
capacity—-the Negro women as charwomen end 
chambermaids, and the Filipino men as busboys. 
In better jobs and those involving public contact 
(e. g., cook, waiter, waitress, bartender, desk 
clerk, clerical worker, or elevator operator), 
Negro and Filipino workers had great difficulty in 
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obtaining either employment or promotion.’ 
Many Chinese, likewise, had encountered great 
opposition, although a few were working as 
elevator operator, waiter, waitress, or assistant 
desk clerk. Only 6 percent of the nonwhites 
working in restaurants had jobs above that of 
dishwasher. 


Union Policy and Practice 


A majority of the unions admitted some Negro 
and Oriental members. However, many jobs 
were under the jurisdiction of unions which, 
although lacking formal restriction, by tacit 
consent among the membership appeared to limit 
minority-group entrants to a token number. 
Some unions had virtually no nonwhite members. 

Many San Franciseo unions referred and tried 
to encourage the merit upgrading of minority 
members on an equal basis. These operated 


mainly in communications, longshoring, ware- 
housing, certain services, and the garment trades. 
Other unions, however, practiced differential treat- 
ment in job referrals and assignments, and tended 
to leave their nonwhite members in lower graded 


categories. In hotels and restaurants, the report 
noted, serious limitation of opportunity for 
Negroes and Orientals in higher jobs was due in 
some cases to union exclusion, restrictions (e. g., 
on-the-job training of cooks’ helpers as cooks), or 
“weakness” in opposing discriminatory practices 
of employers. Although in retail trade the union 
was iin a position to exercise somewhat greater 
control over hiring, it endeavored to serve the em- 
ployers’ preferences, the report said, and did not 
rotate referrals among unemployed union mem- 
bers. At the same time, no firm conclusions could 
be drawn as to the actual union practices in any 
industry or job classification, based solely on the 
numbers or proportions of their nonwhite members. 

Unions were more likely than employers to have 
formal statements of their merit policy. Like 
most employers, however, many appeared content 
with a nominal merit-hiring policy and did not 
communicate any such policy to guidance institu- 
tions or to the minority-group public. Some inter- 
national unions give their locals considerable auton- 
omy in establishing their own practice on merit 
employment and integration. Absence of non- 
discrimination clauses in most union contracts® 


reflected the lack of aggressive action. Whereas 
the employer is comparatively free to decide re- 
garding his hiring policy, the individual union 
officer—the report observed—must win support 
from the constituency which elected him. 

Typically—though with important exceptions *— 
the responsibility for failure to hire or upgrade non- 
whites lay primarily with the employer, their report 
stated. Some employers apparently attempted 
to justify their restrictive practices or to shift 
responsibility for them by stating that the union 
did not admit or refer nonwhite applicants. Gen- 
erally, it seemed that if an employer really wanted 
to hire workers solely on merit, he could do so de- 
spite union objections. As a practical matter, 
employers rarely elected to challenge the position 
of a restrictive union. 


Placement Agencies 


Private Employment Agencies. The 28 private 
employment agencies varied greatly in the extent 
to which they undertook to serve nonwhite appli- 
cants. Three or four refused even to register 
minority-group workers. A slightly larger num- 
ber were making a strong effort to handle all 
applications on an equal basis. Most of the other 
agencies accepted applications but did little more, 
on the basis that efforts to place these applicants 
would be a waste of time for all concerned. Some 
directly or indirectly discouraged minority appli- 
cants. 


1 Interviews with a random sample of 50 minority-group workers included 
39 southern migrant Negroes. About half of these had worked at better 
culinary jobs before migrating; one-third had cooking experience, and one 
tenth had experience as waitresses. Many of these same workers could not 
secure corresponding jobs in San Francisco. 

In February 1956, the Division of Labor Statistics and Research of the 
State Department of Industrial Relations had on file 481 contracts in effect in 
1955 or later, each covering 100 or more workers in the 6-county San Francisco- 
Oakland Standard Metropolitan Area. Twenty-nine of these contracts 
(covering about 18,000, or approximately 5 percent of the 350,000 workers 
under the 431 agreements) contained a nondiscrimination clause. See Non- 
discrimination Clauses in Union Agreements, San Francisco-Oakland 
Metropolitan Area, California Industrial Relations Report No. 9 (San 
Francisco, California Department of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor 
Statistics and Research, 1956), pp. 13-16. 

* An important exception occurs in apprentice selection in certain crafts 
and industries, where the union is strong and restrictive. The employer 
members of joint apprenticeship committees may either lack the actual 
power to override union objection to a minority apprentice, or may not 
consider the cause worth a fight. The report stated that the present study 
did not sufficiently explore apprenticeship practices to warrant specific 
findings. It was known that in May 1958, in San Francisco, there was 1 
Negro apprentice in the metal trades and no Negro apprentices in the elec- 
trical, plumbing, carpentering, or ironworking programs. 
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Seventeen of the agencies included questions 
concerning race, religion, or national origin on 
their application blanks. In all but one, either 
the registration forms contained a pertinent 
question or a notation was made that the indi- 
vidual was a minority-group member or the 
applicant was remembered as such. 

These agencies regarded as severe the obstacles 
facing Negro women applying for’ clerical jobs 
and Negro men looking for sales, technical, clerical, 
and managerial jobs. Opportunities in clerical 
jobs appeared relatively greater for Oriental 
women ; the manager of one agency reported little 
difficulty in placing Chinese or Japanese girls 
in offices. For Oriental men, placement was more 
difficult, particularly for jobs involving public 
contacts or supervision of white workers. The 
data on Filipinos (often combined in the agencies’ 
records with data on Chinese and Japanese) were 
too limited for statistical analysis. In the jobs 
handled by the agencies, the difficulties en- 
countered by Filipinos, the report observed, 
resembled more the problems of Negroes than 
the problems of Orientals. Mexican Americans 
were rarely seen at the agencies, which reported 
that some employers had restrictions against 
them. Many agencies as well as employers were 
reluctant to indicate that they applied restrictions 
in hiring Jewish persons. 

The employment agencies played a limited role 
in affecting employer hiring practices. These 
agencies believed their main function was to 
comply with the employers’ preferences and that 
their staff could do little to modify management 
policies. 

The agencies could not indicate precisely what 
proportion of their applicants were minority-group 
members and, the report commented, many have 
overestimated their number. The data supplied 
suggested to the survey staff that Negroes were 
under-represented among applicants, in relation 
to their proportion in the work force of the San 
Francisco-Oakland Standard Metropolitan Area. 


State Department of Employment. The State 
Department of Employment followed an explicit 
policy of nondiscrimination in all operations. It 
kept no record of an applicant’s race, religion, or 
national origin and did not accept discriminatory 


job orders. It endeavored to implement and 


interpret this policy among employers and staff, 
maintained continuous liaison with public and 
private agencies, and attempted some followup 
ou referrals. The proportion of minority workers 
referred and placed was about the same as for all 
applicants, the placement workers indicated. In 
this regard, their general response gave a sub- 
stantially more favorable picture than observed 
in most other employment channels studied. At 
this point, the report emphasized that the em- 
ployers concerned included only those who did 
not rely primarily on other recruiting sources and 
«who agreed not to submit discriminatory job 
orders. 

Actually, the State Department of Employment 
had only a limited role in the employment, coun- 
seling, and upgrading of minority applicants, as 
the major part of recruiting by private employers 
in business and industry is not handled through 
this department. A substantial proportion of the 
jobs for which the department handled placements 
were in unskilled and semiskilled work, in lower 
level service occupations, and farm labor. 

Overall, the proportion of minority applicants 
was much higher at this department than at 
private employment agencies. This varied greatly, 
however, among the placement sections. The 
percentages of Negro, Oriental, and Latin Ameri- 
can applicants for clerical; sales, professional, 
managerial, and supervisory jobs approximated 
the ratios at private employment agencies. 
Eighty percent of the farm labor applicants were 
Negro. 


College Placement Offices. Questionnaire returns 
from 45 college placement offices indicated greatly 
varying procedures in handling employment 
preferences and restrictions. Although four offices 
reported they did not accept job orders with 
discriminatory specification, other college offices, 
in both tax-supported and private institutions 
commonly accepted and filled such orders, con- 
tending that the offices depended upon satisfying 
the emplcyers. Many of the offices tended to 
accept as unalterable, or highly inflexible, the 
community mores and patterns of employment 
discrimination. Some omitted names of minority 
applicants when submitting candidate listings to 
employers who had earlier been known to follow 
restrictive practices. The placement officers, like- 
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wise, assumed that discrimination in given fields of 
work had continued unchanged. 

The practice in counseling minority applicants 
likewise varied among the offices. Minority stu- 
dents were often advised to avoid certain fields be- 
cause of possible restrictions. One officer (among 
a small group whose views of their functions were 
quite different from that of many others) said: 
“We would never steer any student, including 
those who are members of a minority group, away 
from the field which is appropriate to him. We 
believe in full preparation in the appropriate field, 
with a subsequent intensive effort to create the, 
opportunity if it does not already exist. The one 
protection we frequently attempt to afford [in the 
case of] members of minority groups is to discuss in 
counseling alternate appropriate goals of reason- 
ably equal suitability in fields that are apt to be 
open, with perhaps greater thoroughness.” 

Some of the college placement offices had had 
only limited dealings on behalf of minority 
(especially Negro) students; moreover, few had 
any systematic, comprehensive, and explicit non- 
discriminatory policy. Their efforts to solve the 
problems in promoting equal employment oppor- 
tunity were characterized as lacking continuity 
and coordination with other groups concerned. 


Other Labor Force Channels 


Newspaper Advertisements. During August 1955, 
restrictive specifications or indications of restric- 
_tive hiring practices were virtually absent in the 


“help wanted”’ items carried by the 4 major daily 
newspapers—except in the case of those items re- 
cruiting female domestics. Advertisements for 
female domestic help were about evenly divided 
between employers preferring certain minority 
groups (e. g., Negro, Chinese, Filipino) and those 
preferring whites (including North European im- 
migrant groups). Except for some household serv- 
ice advertisements and jobs where certain religious 
background might be helpful, practically no adver- 
tisements included specifications on religion, in 
this regard apparently reflecting a newspaper 
policy of nonacceptance. “Situation wanted” ad- 
vertisements were more than five times as likely 
(as “help wanted ads”’) to include ethnic specifica- 
tions. 


State Licensing Boards. In their license applica- 
tion forms, all of the 17 boards ® studied asked for 
birthplace, 11 requested a photograph, 4 inquired 
whether native or naturalized, 3 whether the ap- 
plicant’s surname had been changed, 1 his race 
or color, and 1 the place of which he was a native. 
The application forms for entrance to professions 
contained from 1 to 7 questions, those for busi- 
nesses and vocations, 1 to 3 questions, potentially 
indicative of an applicant’s race, religion, or 
national origin. 


* Dentistry, law, medicine, acccuntancy, optometry, architecture, nursing, 
social work, pharmacy, chiropractic, veterinary medicine, civil and profes- 
sional engineering, dry cleaning, contracting, funeral directing and embalm- 
ing, real estate, and cosmetology. 
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Plant Adjustments 
to the $1 Minimum Wage 


To assess the extent of change in wages and wage 
structures resulting from the increase in the Fed- 
eral minimum wage from 75 cents to $1 an hour, 
the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics conducted a series of surveys in a number 
of comparatively low wage industries.' From 41 
to 96 percent of the nonsupervisory workers in 
these industries earned less than $1 an hour prior 
to March 1, 1956, the effective date of the new 
minimum. 

The expected magnitude of the increases in 
wages—confirmed by these surveys—naturally led 
to expectations of nonwage actions to adjust to 
the higher wage costs. Consequently, an integral 
part of the survey plan was a separate question- 
naire containing a standard set of inquiries relating 
to selected areas of possible adjustment open to 
management. This report is based on 1,105 com- 
pleted questionnaires obtained by the Bureau's 
field representatives from the 8 industries shown 
in the accompanying table.’ 

Within the ambit of actions available to em- 
ployers, the areas of adjustment explored in this 
special survey included changes in the work force, 
expenditures for machinery and equipment, plant 
layout or work procedures, production standards, 
and product lines.’ 

A number of limitations exist in the type of 
study conducted that preclude any but cautious 
and tentative conclusions about the actions an 
employer takes when confronted with an increase 
in the legal minimum wage. First, the results for 
each of the industries studied may not truly repre- 
sent the extent to which individual plant adjust- 
ments were made in those industries because the 
sample of establishments was that selected for the 
wage surveys, and not necessarily the best for the 
study of adjustments. Second, some difficulty 
obtains in securing precise data for some of the 
questions. Many such actions reflect simply the 
continuous performance of the managerial func- 
tion, and it was not possible to disentangle those 
actions resulting from decisions previously arrived 
at from those that were, at the least, quickened by 
the higher minimum. Not all of the actions taken 
can in any case be attributed to the new mini- 


mum.‘ Third, the areas of adjustment included 
in the survey do not exhaust the possibilities of 
adjustment. 

Despite these limitations, the data reflect tend- 
encies, movement, and change during the period 
of the minimum wage increase and are useful in 
describing some of the nonwage effects. They 
provide some quantitative indication of which of 
the possible areas of adjustment were widely used 
and which were little used, as well as the differ- 
ences in extent of use among the industries studied. 
Also, while the sample admittedly may not have 
been the best for these purposes, the reports for 
the 1,105 establishments included in the study 
constitute a substantial number of observations. 
Findings 

Management representatives interviewed in the 
majority of all plants, as well as in the majority of 
plants in each industry, reported some action taken 
in one or more of the selected areas of adjustment; 
i. e., they imcreased expenditures for machinery 
and equipment; changed plant layout or work 
procedures; discharged some employees; increased 
production standards; or changed product line. 
The data shown in the accompanying charts in- 
clude actions taken during the months immedi- 
ately preceding and following the effective date 
of the $1 minimum wage and in the longer period 
of the subsequent year.’ (Precise dates of the 
surveys are shown in the accompanying table.) 
In all areas except discharges, the percentages are 
based on the total number of establishments 
reporting such actions for whatever reason. 


1 Occupational wage surveys were made in 12 industries. Data were col- 
lected for several payroll! periods before and after the effective date of the new 
minimum wage. Two separate visits about a year apart were made to each 
establishment in the sample so that both the immediate and longer run effects 
could be ascertained. (See table for dates.) The results of the first inter- 
views were reported in the following issues of the Monthly Labor Review: 
March, April, September, and November 1957, pp. 323-328, 441-446, 1087- 
1091, and 1339-1343, respectively. The results of the second interviews ap- 
peared in the May 1958 issue, pp. 492-501. See also Effects of the $1 Mini- 
mum Wage in Seven Areas in the July 1958 issue, pp. 737-743. 

1 Data for the other 4 industries (cigars, canning and freezing, raw sugar, 
tobacco stemming and redrying), 3 of them highly seasonal, were not avail- 
able at this writing. Their exclusion does not materially affect the discus- 
sion. The number of establishments surveyed in these 4 industries was less 
than a fifth of the establishments studied in all industries. 

4 Otber research by BLS is designed to determine the feasibility of exploring 
the effects of the $1 minimum wage on productivity in greater detail. 

‘To avoid the bias of leading questions, the interviewers asked why an 
action was taken rather than whether it was due to the $1 minimum wage. 
This may, of course, have introduced a downward bias. 

* The data refer to the proportion of establishments, not workers. Some 
Plants reported action in the same area of adjustment during both periods 
studied. These have been counted only once. 
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Scope of surveys of effects of the $1 minimum wage and percent of workers under the minimum 
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The proportion of plants which took one or more 
of these actions varied considerably among the 
industries, ranging from 51 percent of the men’s 
and boys’ shirt factories to 86 percent of the men’s 
and children’s seamless hosiery and work shirt 
plants. (See chart 1.) The type of industry did 
not appear to be a factor in the proportion of the 
plants studied making these adjustments, since 
the lowest and highest proportions were reported 
in 3 industries of similar type—all are part of the 
textile and apparel group, all use the individual 
piece rate as the predominant method of wage 
payment, and all are extensively mechanized. 
The area studied did not appear to be a factor in 
the proportion of plants making adjustments 
either, since both the men’s and boys’ shirts and 
the men’s seamless hosiery industries were studied 
nationwide. Neither was there any consistent 
relationship to the proportion of workers earning 
less than the new minimum. For example, al- 
though only 6 percent more of the seamless hosiery 
workers than of the men’s and boys’ shirt workers 
earned less than $1 an hour prior to the effective 
date of the new minimum wage, these industries 
had the highest and Jowest rates of adjustments, 
respectively. Size might also be assumed as a 
determinant in the ability of a plant to make 
adjustments. When the plants were stratified by 
size, however, the data indicated that approxi- 
mately the same proportion of plants in each size 
group took one or more of the actions surveyed. 


April 1955; SPS lacks Dammber 2908; penis cod bony ’ shirts— 

February 1956. The percent of the workers under $1 relate to the same 
¢ The study of pint teenie on emntnint ences eee 

in the sample selected for the wage surveys and was further limited to those 
establishments in which at lent § percent of the workers earned les than 

$1 an hour oot ho the efastice date af the © Seininam wea. 

'L to women’s cement-process shoes in Misour! and missey’ nnd 

"s Goodyear-welt shoes in southeastern Pennsylvania. 


The most widely used area of adjustment was 
increased expenditures for machinery and equip- 
ment. Nearly 45 percent of the 1,105 plants 
reported expenditures exceeding those of the pre- 
vious year. About half as many reported changes 
in plant layout or reorganization of work pro- 
cedures. These areas of adjustment were followed 
in importance by discharges directly attributed to 
the $1 minimum (about 15 percent of the plants), 
increasing production standards (about 10 per- 
cent), and changes in product line (7 percent). 


Increased Spending for Machinery and Equipment. 
The increases in capital expenditures were meas- 
ured in the two interviews in terms of the amount 
spent during the previous year. The first inter- 
view, in April 1956, compared expenditures be- 
tween the period July 1955 to April 1956 and the 
year prior to July 1955. The second interview, 
in April 1957, compared expenditures between 
the periods April 1956 to April 1957 and July 1955 
to April 1956. These are not exactly comparable 
time intervals, but their selection was dictated, to 
a large extent, by the desire to relate the data 
to the date of the change in the minimum wage. 
July 1955 divides the periods at approximately 
the point in time when employers knew what the 
increase in the minimum would be (the President 
signed the amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act on August 12, 1955). 

More than three-fifths of the seamless hosiery 
mills reported increased expenditures in one or 
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both of the periods, as did half or more of the 
southern sawmills and the wooden container 
plants. (See chart 2.) At the lower end of the 
scale, only one-fourth of the footwear plants 
reported increases. 

The data are a useful but limited measure of 
capital expansion due to the new minimum wage. 
Some of the increased expenditure in each period 
resulted from higher prices for machinery, some 
represented only normal replacement of parts. 
Also, some leads and lags occur in capital ex- 
penditures which may have culminated during 
these periods but were not necessarily related to 
the increased minimum wage (interest rates and 
credit availability, for example, are important 
reasons for discrete changes in capital). More- 
over, the data do not show aggregate changes in 
expenditures, and a number of establishments— 
an appreciable number in some industries— 
decreased expenditures in one or both of the 
periods surveyed. Nevertheless, the data do 
show that a substantial number of plants in- 
creased expenditures for machinery and equipment 
subsequent to the passage of the $1 minimum 
wage, indicating to some extent the pressure of the 
increased minimum on unit costs. 

Efforts to reduce unit costs through mech- 
anization when the cost of labor rises may take 
several forms. For example, more efficient ma- 


chinery may be combined with the same or even 
additional labor, or machinery may be installed 
as a direct substitute for labor. The form mech- 
anization takes in an individual case depends 
on a number of circumstances, including its 
adaptability to the plant’s processes—significantly 
different among these low wage industries studied. 
Many plants in some of these industries were 
already highly mechanized, while many plants in 
other industries were circumscribed in their 
ability to adapt mechanization to their operations. 
In all of the industries, however, substantial 
numbers of plants improved existing machinery 
and/or instituted new types, as previously indi- 
cated. For example, a large proportion of the 
seamless hosiery plants reported increased ex- 
penditures for the purchase of the same type of 
machines they were currently using (primarily 
knitting machines) but with new attachments to 
handle the increased use of synthetic yarns. 
Normally, the southern sawmill industry, com- 
posed of a large number of small portabie mills, 
is not thought to be able to mechanize its opera- 
tions to a large degree. The data show, however, 
that about 55 percent of the sawmills interviewed 
did increase expenditures on a variety of innova- 
tions. Some mills reported the purchase of a 
new, smaller, and less costly debarker which was 
adapted to southern timber, providing the saw- 


Chart 1. Extent of Adjustments to the $1 Minimum, by Type of Adjustment and Industry 
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miller with a profitable byproduct—wood waste. 
An increasing number of sawmills have found the 
forklift truck capable of improving operating 
efficiency. Increased expenditures for the in- 
stallation or improvement of conveying equip- 
ment to facilitate material movement, reported 
by one or more of the employers in almost all of 
the industries studied, warrant observation, al- 
though found in only a limited number of cases. 
More automatic handling of materials in several 
work shirt shops and in fertilizer plants was also 
introduced with the installation of automatic 
bagging machines. These tendencies toward 
mechanical material movement and handling may 
displace some labor from such jobs, which are 
apt to be near the bottom of the wage scale. 


Changes in Plant Layout or Work Procedures. 
About 20 percent of the plants reported changes 
in plant layout or reorganization of work pro- 
cedures. Although some capital expenditures led 
to plant layout changes to accommodate new 
machinery and equipment, the ranking of indus- 
tries by proportion of plants changing layout was 
different from the order for increased expendi- 
tures. The work shirt industry led the former 
list, with fully 35 percent of the plants reporting 
layout changes. More than 25 percent of the 
wooden container plants, sawmills, and seamless 


hosiery mills changed plant Jayout. At least 15— 


percent of the men’s and boys’ shirt plants, foot- 
wear plants, and processed waste mills and a 
smaller proportion of the fertilizer plants reported 
layout changes. 

Some changes in plant layout and reorganization 
of work procedures came as a necessary adjunct 
to other types of action taken. New machinery 
and equipment have been mentioned; adding or 
dropping some product was also important in 
some cases (work shirt plants reported this factor 
more often than any other), and reducing or 
expanding the scope of operations also Jed to 
some changes (dropping or adding planing and 
logging operations in sawmills, for example). 
Other plant layout changes were instituted directly 
to increase operating efficiency rather than as a 
result of other actions. In some cases, machines 
were more conveniently placed for workers operat- 
ing more than one machine; in other cases, the 
flow of work was improved by changing the posi- 
tion of the workers. A minority of the employers 


interviewed attributed these plant engineering 
changes directly to the $1 minimum wage. The 
types of action leading to these changes, however, 
indicate the probability of significant influence 
stemming indirectly from the higher minimum. 


Discharges Attributed to the $1 Minimum Wage. 
Perhaps the major controversy surrounding mini- 
mum wage legislation relates to the possible 
curtailment of employment opportunities for low- 
wage workers. Much testimony before the U. S. 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
in 1955 on raising the minimum wage was directed 
to this problem. For example, it was suggested 
that “even an increase to 90 cents would have 
disemploying effects. Many workers who qualify 
for employment at a free market wage rate cannot 
automatically qualify at the higher rate. How 
many of these low wage earners will simply be 
barred from the job when the rate is increased?” * 
Another view presented was that “frequently, the 
erroneous assumption is made that the workers 
in low-paid occupations are those who are marginal 
and will be eliminated first. That overlooks the 
fact that generally firms cannot get along without 
janitors, yard labor, or workers in other unskilled 
types of employment, and that the order of layoff 
is likely to be’ influenced by seniority.”’ The 
controversy over the disemployment effects of the 
minimum wage on low-wage workers is part of 
the general economic controversy concerning the 
employment effect of a minimum wage on low 
(or marginal) productivity workers. The argu- 
ment on one side states that an increase in wages 
above the amount warranted by the worker’s 
marginal productivity must lead to reduced em- 
ployment (or price increases); the argument on 
the other side states that employers do not calcu- 
late marginal productivity, and that the wage- 
employment relationship is dependent on a variety 
of factors, such as market conditions and the 
technical requirements of the production processes. 
The data collected in this survey do not resolve 
the arguments but do throw some light on various 
aspects of them. 

The results of the wage surveys indicated some 
changes in overall employment in most industries 


¢ Amending the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Labor of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U. 8. Senate, Sth Cong., Ist sess., pp. 713 and 719. 

7 Ibid., p. 1403. 
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in both the short- and long-run periods.* The 
changes in aggregate employment between the 
1955 payroll period studied and April 1957 ranged 
from a 15-percent decrease in the sawmill industry 
to a slight increase in the processed waste mills. 
Much of these changes clearly cannot be attributed 
to the higher minimum wage. Moreover, these 
industry aggregates obscured the volatile employ- 
ment situations at the plant level. Virtually 
every plant studied discharged some workers 
between January i956 and April 1957. In most 
cases, these discharges represented normal em- 
ployee separations. In a minority of plants in 
each industry, however, employers attributed 
some discharges directly to the higher minimum 
wage. Thirty-three percent of the employers 
interviewed in the seamless hosiery mills reported 
discharges due to the $1 minimum wage. The 
proportion of employers reporting such discharges 
was relatively high in the work shirt (28 percent) 
and processed waste (26 percent) industries. In 
contrast, only 2 percent of the fertilizer and foot- 
wear employers attributed any of their discharges 
to the new minimum. 

One of the effects of the $1 minimum wage was 
evidently the loss of employment for some workers. 
An inconsequential number of employers reported 
new hires to replace workers discharged because of 
the minimum so that some of the declines in total 
employment were probably traceable to the $1 
minimum wage. In most cases, discharges said 
to be due to the minimum occurred in plants which 
also reported market difficulties. This was partic- 
ularly so in the seamless hosiery industry in which 
an acute deterioration of demand was reported 
during 1956. Along with reduced operations, 
part-time work, and layoffs, hosiery mill owners 
discharged some of their least productive workers. 
In most cases, these were workers who failed to 
earn $1 an hour on the piece-rate payment plans 
and had to be given makeup pay under the new 
minimum. In some of the industries in which the 
time-rated method of pay predominated, employee 
discharges attributed directly to the $1 minimum 
followed a general review of the labor force to 

* Aggregate employment changes in the industries studied include not 
only variations in tndividual plant employments but also declines because 
of plants going out of business. About 2 percent of the plants within the 
scope of the surveys during the payroi! period prior to the new minimum 
were not in business subsequent to the effective date of the new minimum. 
Few of these closings, however, were attributed to the $1 minimum wage; 


most occurred among sawmills which normally bave a high turnover rate 
and were particularly affected by lack of available timber. 


Chart 2. Adjustments to the $1 Minimum Wage, by 
Industry 
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increase operating efficiency. In tnese cases, the 
workers discharged were usually classed as the 


least efficient. For the most part, it appears that 
discharges due to the minimum wage were based 
on productivity. Indications of discharges as a 
result of the minimum wage for reasons other than 
productivity were also reported occasionally. For. 
example, one employer reported discharging higher 
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paid workers to eliminate the need to maintain 
wage differentials. 


Changes in Production Standards. Most of the dis- 
charges directly attributed to the $1 minimum 
apparently resulted from the inability to attain 
production standards after the higher minimum 
became effective, that is, employees were required 
to produce more units per hour. These changes in 
production standards took several forms. In the 
case of incentive workers, piece rates may not have 
been increased—or not to the same degree as the 
increase in the minimum—and in the case of time 
workers, greater control over production may have 
been instituted. The proportion of plants studied 
in which production standards were raised varied 
from 28 percent in the work shirt industry to none 
in the footwear industry. Increased production 
standards were reported most frequently by the 
seamless hosiery mills, with the processed waste mills 
and the men’s and boys’ shirt plants ranking second 
and third, respectively. Anumber of the employers 
reporting increased production standards empha- 
sized greater supervision. Some employers also 
indicated closer scrutiny of new hires and raised 


hiring standards in an effort to insure that new em- 
ployees would meet higher productivity standards. 


Changes in Product Line. The final area of adjust- 
ment explored in these studies—and the one least 
used—was a change in the product line. Only 7 
percent of the 1,105 establishments reported prod- 
uct changes as previously indicated; but 28 per- 
cent of the work shirt plants, 17 percent of the 
footwear plants, 16 percent of the seamless hosiery 
mills, and 11 percent of the wooden container 
plants reported some product changes. In the 
other 4 industries, the proportion of plants ranged 
from 2 to 6 percent. 

Establishments in all the industries generally 
concentrate their resources on the manufacture of 
a single product, Changes in the cost structure 
may, however, induce employers to reexamine 
alternative uses of those resources. For example, 
some machines may be adaptable to other products, 
permitting additions to the product line and more 
complete utilization of plant capacity; or the proc- 
essing of byproducts and waste may become profit- 
able as a result of the revised cost situation. On 
the other hand, production of secondary products 
may no longer be profitable and a greater return 


may be realized by concentrating all resources in 
the production of a single product. All of these 
possibilities were reported and they varied from 
plant to plant even within industries. Most work 
shirt plants reporting changes diversified their 
product line. In sawmills, however, some em- 
ployers decided to produce only rough lumber; 
others added finished lumber to their operations. 


Summary 


Most employers in the low-wage industries 
studied, when faced with the higher wages resulting 
from the $1 minimum wage, reviewed their opera- 
tions, procedures, and work force and took some 
action to offset the increased costs. These actions 
included .changes in both the major factors of 
production (labor and capital}. The primary 
emphasis appeared to be on the improvement and 
expansion of machinery and equipment facilities. 
The increased expenditures in most cases seem to 
have been primarily for newer models of equip- 
ment in current use or adaptations for more effi- 
cient utilization of plant and materials requiring 
little or no change in labor input. Although some 
mechanization did replace labor, changes in em- 
ployment aggregates in most of the industries 
studied tended to verify the general observation 
that there did not seem to be a widespread sub- 
stitution of capital for labor. Nevertheless, in 
about 15 percent of the plants studied, some 
workers were discharged because of the $1 mini- 
mum wage. For the most part, these discharges 
resulted from the worker’s low productivity and 
his inability to meet new production standards. 
The survey indicated that submarginal processing 
workers were more likely to be discharged as a 
direct result of the higher minimum wage than 
were the low-wage unskilled general help. Among 
the other areas of adjustment studied, changes in 
plant layout were reported by more than 20 per- 
cent of the plants, while 10 percent reported 
increasing production standards, and 7 percent 
either diversified or contracted their product lines. 
In only a minority of cases did the employers who 
reported that they had made such changes 
attribute them to the $1 minimum wage. 


—NormMan J. SAMUELS 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relation 
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Salaries of Firemen and 
Policemen, 1954-58 


IN THE 4-YEAR PERIOD between January 1954 and 
January 1958, maximum annual salary scales of 
firefighters and patrolmen in cities of 100,000 or 
more population increased by an average of 18.6 


percent, or about $820 (table 1). In only one of 


these cities did salary scales remain stationary.' 

The rate of increase in maximum salary scales 
of firemen and policemen was slightly lower during 
this 4-year period than during earlier postwar 
years; between 1945 and 1954, salaries rose at an 
annual rate of about 5.5 percent, compared with 
slightly less than 4.5 percent between 1954 and 
1958 (table 2).? 

The most rapid advance in maximum pay scales 
during these 4 years occurred in 1956 in cities of 
all sizes except the smallest ones studied—those 
with fewer than 250,000 inhabitants.’ Except in 
cities of a million or more, the smallest average 
increase took place in 1954. The increase in all 
cities studied averaged 5.7 percent ($269) in 1956 
and 3.3 percent ($144) in 1954. 

The larger increase in 1956 was traceable to two 
factors: (1) Proportionately more workers were 
in cities where scales were raised than in any of the 


TaBLe 1. Average increases in maximum scales 


other 3 years, and (2) the raises that went into 
effect were also greater. In that year, salary 
scale increases went into effect in communities 
that employed 82 percent of all firefighters and 
patrolmen studied (table 3), and the increase in 
maximum scales in these cities averaged 6.9 percent. 
On the other hand, in 1954 approximately two- 
fifths of all workers were employed in cities where 
scales were not altered. 


Intercity Variations in Increases 


The increases in maximum scales put into effect 
during the period 1954-58 varied among areas 


1 This article brings up to date figures presented in the Monthly Labor 
Review of June 1950, pp. 633-634, January 1952, pp. 52-83, July 1953, pp. 723- 
726, and July 1955, pp. 790-793. Methods used in constructing the indexes 
are discussed in these earlier articles and in BLS Wage Movements Bulletin, 
Series 3, No. 2. 

The following data on salary scales were used by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in compiling the series: for firemen, special salary tabulations pre- 
pared by the International Association of Fire Fighters; and for policemen, 
the Municipal Yearbook, published by the International City Managers 
Association, and the Survey of Salaries and Working Conditions of Police, 
published by the Fraternal Order of Police. 

? Because in most cities pay scales for firefighters and patrolmen are identi- 
cal, the text of this article does not discuss the two groups separately. 

Variations in the proportion of policemen and firemen among different 
communities rather than differences in pay within the same community 
largely explain the differences in average salary levels and salary trends be- 
tween the two occupational groups. 

3 Changes in scales between January 1, 1954, and January 1, 1955, are re- 
ferred to as 1954 changes, between 1955 and 1956 as 1955 changes, etc., although 
some of the new scales may have gone into effect on January | of the following 
year. 
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from 1.9 to 44.4 percent, but about 3 out of 10 of 
the policemen and firemen were employed in cities 
where the gain was 22.5 but less than 25 percent 
and almost 1 in 5 were employed where increases 
averaged 12.5 but less than 15.0 percent (in 1 city 
scales did not change) (table 4). Maximum scales 
in cities employing more than four-fifths of all 
firemen and policemen rose by at least 12.5 per- 
cent; more than one-half were in cities where 
increases amounted to 20 percent or more. 
Measured in dollars, the increases between 
January 1954 and January 1958 ranged from $75 
to $1,623. More than 3 out of 10 firemen and 
policemen were employed where the increase was 
$1,100 but below $1,200, while cities employing 
almost 1 in 5 raised maximum salary scales by 


DigGwien of Firefighters and Patrolmen by Maximum 
Salary Scales o City Size, January 1958 
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$600 but less than $700. More than three-fourths 
of these municipal employees were in cities where 
scales were increased by at least $600. 

At least 2 annual increases went into effect in 
cities employing 7 out of 8 firemen and policemen, 
and of the total studied, a substantial proportion, 
almost 2 out of 5 of these employees, were in cities 
where salaries were raised each year. Although 
relatively few cities (1 in 6) gave the 4 annual 
increases, those that did so included NewYork, 
Chicago, and Detroit, where large numbers of 
firemen and policemen were employed. 

The average increase in maximum salary scales 
between 1954 and 1958 was greater, in both 
percentage and absolute terms, in the 18 cities 
of 500,000 or more population than in the smaller 
city size groups. The 19.7-percent gain for cities 
of 500,000 to 1,000,000 was proportionately the 
highest recorded and the 17.3-percent gain in 
areas of fewer than 250,000 population was the 
lowest. The largest average dollar increase ($909) 
was in cities of 1 million or more and the smallest 
($675) was in those of less than 250,000. 


Intercity Variation in Salary Levels 


Not only the magnitude of pay increases from 
1954 to 1958 but also the level of salaries in 1958 
varied among cities. In 1958, maximum annual 
salary scales for firemen and policemen ranged 
from $3,312 to $6,215. However, almost three- 
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TaBLe 3. Percent distribution of firemen and policemen ' in cities of 100,000 population or more by the increase in maximum 
annual salary scales, by year, 1954-58 
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! The 1954-55 distribution is based on 1955 total employment in fire depart- 
ments and total number of uniformed patrolmen, the 1955-56 distribution on 
1956 employment, and so forth. 


fifths of these workers were in cities where maxi- 
mum scales were at least $5,200. (See chart.) 

Salary scales tended to increase with size of 
city. They ranged from $4,500 to $6,192 in 
cities of 500,000 or more population, with two- 
thirds of all firemen and policemen in these cities 
employed where maximum scales of at least 
$5,400 were in effect. These included employees 
in New York City, where a maximum scale of 
almost $5,900 was in effect, and San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, with maximums of $6,192. 

In the smallest communities studied, salary 
seales varied from $3,312 to $6,120. About 
three-fifths of the workers within this population 
group were employed where maximum salaries 
of $4,200 but less than $5,000 were in effect, and 
almost another fifth were in cities where these 
salaries ranged from $3,600 to less than $4,200. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal 100. 


The highest salary scale in each city size group 
was paid by a California city. The cities of 
100,000 but less than 500,000 that paid over 
$6,000 were in the metropolitan areas of Los 
Angeles—Long Beach and San Francisco—Oakland. 


Comparisons with Other Trends 


From 1939 to 1958, maximum salary scales 
of firemen and policemen have increased by almost 
125 percent—more than the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Consumer Price Index or pay scales 
of Federal white-collar workers, but somewhat 
less than urban teachers’ pay and much less than 
factory workers’ earnings as measured by the 
BLS monthly series. Over approximately the 
same period, the CPI advanced by only 105 
percent, and basic pay scales of Federal employees 
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1 Based on 1958 total employment in fire departments and total number of 
uniformed policemen. 
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under the Classification Act rose 79.1 percent.‘ 
However, hourly earnings excluding overtime as 
well as average weekly earnings of factory produc- 
tion workers more than tripled, and average 
salaries of urban public teachers by 1956—57 
were 132 percent above those in effect during 
the 1938-39 school year.* 

The 18.6-percent rise in patrolmen’s and fire- 
fighters’ salary scales between January 1954 and 
January 1958 may be compared with a 7.6-percent 
increase in basic pay scales for Federal Clas- 
sification Act employees (excluding the retroactive 


increase enacted in June 1958). Factory produc- 
tion workers’ average hourly earnings went up 15 
percent and consumer prices advanced 6.2 percent 

during the 4-year period. 
—Rora W. Benny anv SatvarTore J. ARRIGO 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 


4 The percentage is based on the BLS index for “general schedule” em- 
ployees. In June 1958, the Congress approved an increase averaging 10.1 
percent, retroactive to January 1958, which would bring the increase since 
1939 to 97 percent. 

See also Federal Classified Employees’ Salary Changes, 1954-56 (in 
Monthly Labor Review, July 1957, pp. 816-820) . 

‘Salaries of City Public School Teachers,‘ 1955-57 (in Monthly Labor 
Review, April 1958, pp. 384-387). 





Provisions of the New Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act ' 


Src. 3. (a) When used in this Act— 

(1) The term “employee welfare benefit plan’? means 
any plan, fund, or program which is communicated to or 
its benefits described in writing to the employees, and 
which was heretofore or is hereafter established by an 
employer or by an employee organization, or by both, for 
the purpose of providing for its participants or their bene- 
ficiaries, through the purchase of insurance or otherwise, 
medical, surgical, or hospital care or benefits, or benefits 
in the event of sickness, accident, disability, death, or 
unemployment. 

(2) The term “employee pension benefit plan” means 
any plan, fund, or program which is communicated or its 
benefits described in writing to the employees, and which 
was heretofore or is hereafter established by an employer 
or by an employee organization, or by both, for the pur- 
pose of providing for its participants or their beneficiaries, 
by the purchase of insurance or annuity contracts or other- 
wise, retirement benefits, and includes any profit-sharing 
plan which provides benefits at or after retirement. 

(3) The term “employee organization” means any 
labor union or any organization of any kind, or any agency 
or employee representation committee, association, group, 
or plan, in which employees participate and which exists 
for the purpose, in whole or in part, of dealing with em- 
ployers concerning an employee welfare or pension benefit 
plan, or other matters incidental to employment relation- 
ships; or any employees’ beneficiary association organized 
for the purpose, in whole or in part, of establishing such 
a plan. 

(4) The term “employer” means any person acting 
directly as an employer or indirectly in the interest of an 
employer in relation to an employee welfare or pension 
benefit plan, and includes a group or association of em- 
ployers acting for an employer in such capacity. 

(5) The term “employee” means any 
employed by an employer. 


individual 


(6) The term “participant” means any employee or 
former employee of an employer or any member of an 
employee organization who is or may become eligible to 
receive a benefit of any type from an employee welfare or 
pension benefit plan, or whose beneficiaries may be eligible 
to receive any such benefit. 

(7) The term “beneficiary” means a person designated 
by a participant or by the terms of an employee welfare or 
pension benefit plan who is or may become entitled to a 
benefit thereunder. 

(8) The term “person” means an individual, part- 
nership, corporation, mutual company, joint-stock com- 
paay, trust, unincorporated organization, association, or 
employee organization. 

(9) The term “State” means any State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Canal Zone. 


Sec. 4. (a) Except as provided in subsection (b), this 
Act shall apply to any employee we or pension benefit 
plan if it is established or maintained by any employer or 
employers engaged in commerce or in any industry or 
activity affecting commerce or by any employee organiza- 
tion or organizations representing employees engaged in 
commerce or in any industry or activity affecting com- 
merce or by both. 

(b) This Act shall not apply to an employee welfare or 
pension benefit plan if— 

(1) such plan is administered by the Federal Govern- 
ment or by the government of a State, by a political sub- 
division of a State, or by an agency or instrumentality of 
any of the foregoing; 

(2) such plan was established and is maintained solely 
for the purpose of complying with applicable workmen’s 
compensation laws or unemployment compensation dis- 
ability insurance laws; 

(3) such plan is exempt from taxation under section 
501 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and is ad- 


1 Known as Public Law 85-836, the measure was signed into law by the 
President on August 28, 1958. It becomes effective January 1, 1959. Certain 
sections of the law are not reproduced here, but otherwise no changes were 
made in the text. 
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ministered as a corollary to membership in a fraternal 
benefit society described in section 501 (c) (8) of such 
Code or by organizations described in sections 501 (e) (3) 
and 501 (c) (4) of such Code; or 

(4) such plan covers not more than twenty-five 
employees. 


Sec. 5. (a) The administrator of an employee welfare 
benefit plan or an employee pension benefit plan shall 
publish in accordance with section 8 to each participant 
or beneficiary covered thereunder (1) a description of the 
plan and (2) an annual financial report. Such description 
and such report shall contain information required by 
sections 6 and 7 of this Act and shall be published in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act. 

(b) The term “administrator’’ whenever used in thie 
Act, refers to— 

(1) the person or persons designated by the terms of 
the plan or the collective bargaining agreement with 
responsibility for the ultimate control, disposition, or 
management of the money received or contributed; or 

(2) in the absence of such designation, the person or 
persons actually responsible for the control, disposition, or 
management of the money received or contributed, irre- 
spective of whether such control, disposition, or manage- 
ment is exercised directly or through an agent or trustee 
designated by such person or persons. 


Sec. 6. (a) Except as provided in section 4, the descrip- 
tion of any employee welfare or pension benefit plan shall 
be published as required herein within ninety days of the 
effective date of this Act or within ninety days after the 
establishment of such plan, whichever is later. 

(b) The description of the plan shali be published, 
signed, and sworn to by the person or persons defined as 
the “administrator’’ in section 5, and shall include their 
names and addresses, their official positions with respect 
to the plan, and their relationship, if any, to the employer 
or to any employee organizations, and any other offices, 
positions, or employment held by them; the name, address, 
and description of the plan and the type of administration; 
the schedule of benefits; the names, titles, and addresses 
of any trustee or trustees (if such persons are different 
from those persons defined as the “administrator’’); 
whether the plan is mentioned in a collective bargaining 
agreement; copies of the plan or of the bargaining agree- 
ment, trust agreement, contract, or other instrument, if 
any, under which the plan was established and is operated; 
the source of the financing of the plan and the identity of 
any organization through which benefits are provided; 
whether the records of the plan are kept on a calendar 
year basis, or on a policy or other fiscal year basis, and if 
on the latter basis, the date of the end of such policy or 
fiscal year; the procedures to ‘be followed in presenting 
claims for benefits under the plan and the remedies avail- 
able under the plan for the redress of claims which are 
denied in whole or in part. Amendments to the plan 
reflecting changes in the data and information included in 
the original plan, other than data and information also 
required to be included in annual reports under section 7, 


shall be included in the description on and after the 
effective date of such amendments. 


Sec. 7. (a) The administrator of any employee welfare 
or pension benefit plan, a description of which is required 
to be published under section 6, shall also publish an annual 
report with respect to such plan. Such report shall be 
published as required under section 8, within one hundred 
and twenty days after the end of the calendar year (or, if 
the records of the plan are kept on a policy or other fiscal 
year basis, within one hundred and twenty days after the 
end of such policy; or fiscal year). 

(b) A report under this section shall be signed by the 
administrator and such report shall include the following: 

The amount contributed by the employer or em- 
ployers; the amount contributed by the employees; the 
amount of benefits paid or otherwise furnished; the number 
of employees covered; a summary statement of assets, 
liabilities, receipts and disburesments of the plan; a de- 
tailed statement of the salaries and fees and commissions 
charged to the plan, to whom paid, in what amount, and 
for what purposes. The information required by this 
section shall be sworn to by the administrator, or certified 
to by an independent certified or licensed public account- 
ant, based upon a comprehensive audit conducted in ac- 
cordance with accepted standards of auditing, but nothing 
herein shall be construed to require such an audit of the 
books or records of any bank, insurance company, or other 
institution providing an insurance, investment, or related 
function for the plan if such books or records are subject 
to examination by any agency of the Federal Government 
or the government of any State. 

(c) If the plan is unfunded, the report shall include only 
the total benefits paid and the average number of em- 
ployees eligible for participation, during the past five years, 
broken down by years; and a statement, if applicable, that 
the only assets from which claims against the plan may be 
paid are the general assets of the employer. 

(d) If some or all of the benefits under the plan are 
provided by an insurance carrier or service or other organi- 
zation, such report shall include with respect to such plan 
(in addition to the information required by subsection 
(b)) the following: 

(1) The premium rate or subseription charge and the 
total premium or subscription cha}ges paid to each such 
carrier or organization and the approximate number of 
persons covered by each class of such benefits. 

(2) The total amount of preniiums received, the ap- 
proximate number of persons covered by each class of 
benefits, and the total claims paid by such carrier or other 
organization; dividends or retroactive rate adjustments, 
commissions, and administrative service or other fees or 
other specific acquisition costs, paid by such carrier or 
other organization; any amounts held to provide benefits 
after retirement; the remainder of such premiums; and 
the names and addresses of the brokers, agents, or other 
persons to whom commissions or fees were paid, the amount 
paid to each, and for what purpose: Provided, That if any 
such carrier or other organization does no maintain sepa- 
rate experience records covering the specific groups it serves, 
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the report shall include in lieu of the information required 
by the foregoing provisions of this paragraph (A) a state- 
ment as to the basis of its premium rate or subscription 
charge, the total amount of premiums or subscription 
charges received from the plan, and a copy of the financial 
report of the carrier or other organization and (B), if such 
carrier or organization incurs specific costs in connection 
with the acquisition or retention of any particular plan 
or plans, a detailed statement of such costs. 

(e) Details relative to the manner in which any funds 
held by an employee welfare benefit plan are held or in- 
vested shall be reported as provided under paragraphs (B), 
(C), and (D) of subsection (f) (1). 

(f) Reports on employee pension benefit plans shall 
include, in addition to the applicable information required 
by the foregoing provisions of this section, the following: 

(1) If the plan is funded through the medium of a 

trust. the report shall include— 

(A) the type and basis of funding, actuarial assump- 
tions used, the amount of current and past service 
liabilities, and the number of employees, both retired 
and nonretired covered by the plan; 

: (B) a summary statement showing the assets of the 

fund broken down by types, such as cash investments in 

governmental obligations, investments in nongovern- 
mental bonds, and investments in corporate stocks. 

Such assets shall be valued on the basis regularly used 

in valuing investments held in the fund and reported ‘to 

the United States Treasury Department, or shall be 
valued at their aggregate cost or present value, which- 
ever is lower, if such a statement is not so required to 
be filed with the United States Treasury Department; 

(C) a detailed list, including information as to cost, 
present value, and percentage of total fund, of all in- 
vestments in securities or properties of the employer or 
employee organization, or any other party in interest 
by reason of being an officer, trustee, or employee of 
such fund, but the identity of all securities and the detail 
of brokerage fees and commissions incidental to the 
purchase or sale of such securities need not be revealed 
if such securities are listed and traded on an exchange 
subject to regulation by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission or securities in an investment company 
registered under the Investment Company Act of 1940, 
or securities of a public utility holding company regis- 
tered under the Public Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935, and the statement of assets contains a statement 
of the total investments in common stock, preferred 
stock, bonds and debentures, respectively, listed at their 
aggregate cost or present value, whichever is lower. 

(D) a detailed list of all loans made to the employer, 
employee organization, or other party in interest by 
reason of being an officer, trustee, or employee of such 
fund, including the terms and conditions of the loan and 
the name and address of the borrower: Provided, That 
if the plan is funded through the medium of a trust in- 
vested, in whole or in part, in one or more insurance or 
annuity contracts with an insurance carrier, the report 
shall include, as to the portion of the funds so invested, 
only the information required by paragraph (2) below. 


(2) If the plan is funded through the medium of a 
contract with an insurance carrier, the report shall in- 
clude— 

(A) the type and basis of funding, actuarial assump- 
tions used in determining the payments under the 
contract, and the number of employees, both retired and 
nonretired, covered by the contract; and 

(B) except for benefits completely guaranteed by the 
carrier, the amount of current and past service liabilities, 
based on those assumptions, and the amount of all 
reserves accumulated under the plan. 

(3) If the plan is unfunded, the report shall include 
the total benefits paid to retired employees for the past 
five years, broken down by year. 

Sec. 8. (a). Publication of the description of the plan 
and the latest annual report required under this Act shall 
be made to the participants and to the beneficiaries covered 
by the particular plan as follows: 

(1) The administrator shall make copies of such de- 
scription of the plan (including all amendments or modifi- 
cations thereto upon their effective date) and of the latest 
annual report available for examination by any participant 
or beneficiary in the principal office of the plan. 

(2) The administrator shall deliver upon written re- 
quest to such participant or beneficiary a copy of the de- 
scription of the plan (including all amendments or modifi- 
cations thereto upon their effective date) and a summary 
of the latest annual report, by mailing such documents to 
the last known address of the participant or beneficiary 
making such request. 

(b) The administrator of any plan subject to the pro- 
visions of this Act shall file with the Secretary of Labor 
two copies of the description of the plan and each annual 
report thereon. The Secretary of Labor shall make avail- 
able for examination in the public document room of the 
Department of Labor copies of descriptions of plans and 
annual reports filed untier this subsection. 

(c) The Secretary of. Labor shall prepare forms for the 
descriptions of plans aid the annual reports required by 
the provisions of this Act, and shall make such forms avail- 
able to the administrators of such plans on request. 

Sec. 9. (a) Any person who willfully violates any pro- 
vision of sections 5 or $ of this Act shall be fined not more 
than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than 6 months. 

(b) Any administrator of a plan who fails or refuses, 
upon the written request of a participant or beneficiary 
covered by such plan, to make publication to him within 
30 days of such request, in accordance with the provisions 
of section 8, of a description of the plan or an annual report 
containing the information required by sections 6 and 7, 
may in the court’s discretion become liable to any such 
participant or beneficiary making such request in the 
amount of $50 a day from the date of such failure or re- 
fusal. 

(c) Action to recover such liability may be maintained 
in any court of competent jurisdiction by any participant 
or beneficiary. The court in such action may in its dis- 
cretion, in addition to any judgment awarded to the 
plaintiff or plaintiffs, allow a reasonable attorney’s fee to 
be paid by the defendant, and costs of the action. 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases” 





Labor Relations 


Bargaining Coercion by Lockout. The National 
Labor Relations Board held! that an employer 
committed unfair labor practices by engaging in 
a lockout during contract negotiations with a 
union. The Board found that the shutdown was 
not motivated by the employer’s fear that the 
union would call a sudden strike endangering vital 
and potentially dangerous equipment, as claimed, 
but was designed to force the union and the 
employees to abandon their contract demands 
and accept the employer’s offer by a given date. 

This case arose shortly before the expiration 
date of the existing contract between the union 
and the employer and after several sessions of 
negotiations in which the parties could not agree 
on most terms of a new agreement. The employer 
demanded that a contract differing in only one 
provision from one previously submitted and 
rejected by its employees be submitted for 
employee vote as its final offer. The employer 
made it clear that it had to protect its equipment 
and would not operate vital operating units with- 
out the security of a contract. The union did not 
comply with the employer’s demands and main- 
tained that it was not given adequate opportunity 
to explain its dissatisfaction with the proposed 
contract, asking for further negotiations. Instead, 
it assured the employer that no strike was con- 
templated and offered to waive its right to strike 
by extending the existing contract for 90 days. 
The employer, however, began shutting down 
vital operating units and within a week most of 
the units were closed down to the point where they 
could be handled by officials and supervisory 
personnel in the event of a strike. Shortly 
thereafter, production and maintenance employees 
were put on a reduced workweek. 

At the NLRB hearing, the employer main- 
tained that it had reason to fear a sudden strike 
and justified a lockout to protect its property on 


the following grounds: the nature of the union’s 
strike-threat strategy, information on ‘‘quickie”’ 
strikes by the union at other employers’ plants, 
the fact that a 60-day strike notice expired on the 
contract termination date, and the occurrence of 
an impasse in the present negotiations. 

In rejecting the employer’s contention that the 
lockout was permissible, the Board reiterated its 
holding in American Brake Shoe Co.? and stated 
that “absent special circumstances, an employer 
may not during bargaining negotiations either 
threaten to lock out or lock out his employees in 
aid of his bargaining position,” since such conduct 
is prohibited by sections 8 (a) (1), (3), and (5) of 
the National Labor Relations Act. The Board 
recognized that lockouts are permitted to safe- 
guard against unusual operational hazards or 
economic loss where there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that a strike is threatened or immi- 
nent, since the employees’ right to engage in col- 
lective bargaining must be balanced against the 
employer’s right to protect his business. 

The Board did not, however, find the shutdown 
in this case to be within the area of permissible 
lockouts, since (1) the union had given assurances 
that no strike would occur for 90 days, (2) the 
union had shown responsible regard for the safety 
of the plant in a previous strike against that 
employer, and (3) the union’s strikes against 
other employers had not violated any of its com- 
mitments to those employers. The Board rea- 
soned, moreover, that expiration of the 60-day 
strike notice did not justify the lockout in view 
of the union’s “no strike” assurances given sub- 
sequent to the notice. Furthermore, it found 
that there was no genuine impasse in negotiations 
at the time of the shutdown. 

The Board also held that the employer violated 
the NLRA by attempting to deal individually 
with his employees after the lockout in order to 
persuade them to bypass the union while contract 


*Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 Queker State Oil Refining Corp. and Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers, 
121 NLRB No. 49 (Aug. 7, 1958). 

#116 NLRB 820 (Aug. 24, 1956); this holding was set aside in American 
Brake Shoe Co. v. NLRB, 244 F. 2d 489 (C. A. 7, May 7, 1957), in which 
the appellate court found special circumstances, contrary to the Board's 
determination. 
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negotiations were continuing and thereby under- 
mine the union’s exclusive representative status. 
Two dissenting opinions found the employer’s 
fear of a strike to be reasonable and concluded, 
therefore, that the lockout was permissible. 


State Injunction Against Recognition Picketing. 
The New York Court of Appeals held * that a 
New York State court had jurisdiction to enjoin 
a union from picketing for recognition at the plant 
of an employer whose employees were represented 
by a rival union, certified by the NLRB, since 
the picketing did not constitute an unfair labor 
practice within the jurisdiction of the NLRB. 
The employer packing company had brought 
suit in a lower court for an injunction against the 
picketing union when drivers of trucking com- 
panies which customarily delivered its supplies 
refused to cross the picket line. The lower court 


had held that the picketing was for recognition 
purposes and illegal under Statelaw. Moreover, 
although another union had for some years prior 
to the picketing been the exclusive bargaining 
agent of the packer’s employees and was certified 
as such by the Board, the lower court found that 


the picketing union’s conduct was not defined as 
an unfair labor practice under the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act. Therefore, it found that it 
was not precluded from issuing an injunction. 
On appeal by the union, an intermediate court 
had reversed that finding. 

In reinstating the order of the lowest court 
(Special Term) granting injunctive relief and 
reversing the decision of the intermediate court 
(the Appellate Division), the New York Court 
of Appeals (the State’s highest court) reasoned 
that the picketing in this case was beyond the 
area preempted by Congress since it did not con- 
stitute an unfair labor practice in violation of sec- 
tion 8 (b) (4) (C) of the LMRA. That section 
makes it an unfair labor practice for a union “to 
engage in, or to induce or encourage the employees 
of any employer to engage in, a strike or a con- 
certed refusal in the course of their employment, 
to use, ... transport, or otherwise handle or 
work on any goods, ...or to perform any 
services where an object thereof is . . . forcing or 
requiring any employer to recognize . . . a partic- 
ular labor organization as the representative of his 
employees if another labor organization has been 
certified as the representative of such employees.” 


Mere picketing, in contrast to striking, the court 
indicated, was not clearly made an unfair labor 
practice and had Congress so intended it would 
have made its purpose manifest. 

Furthermore, the New York Court of Appeals 
held that the New York statute * which precludes 
the issuance of an injunction when a labor dispute 
is involved (except after a hearing where certain 
findings are made) does not bar injunctive relief 
in a case where a union’s objective is to coerce 
an employer into committing an unlawful act. 
Since it would be unlawful for this employer to 
yield to the picketing union’s demands for recog- 
nition, the court reasoned, injunctive relief was 
not barred and might be afforded on a finding, 
such as the lower court made, that irreparable 
injury to the employer would follow unless it 
were granted. 

Two judges who dissented each held that the 
State court was precluded from granting in- 
junctive relief against the picketing in this case 
because such picketing was an unfair labor prac- 
tice under the LMRA and, therefore, fell within 
the Federal preemption doctrine of the Garner 
decision.’ In that case, the Supreme Court had’ 
held that peaceful picketing designed to coerce 
an employer into compelling employees to join 
a union could not be enjoined by a State court 
because the employer’s grievance came within 
the NLRB’s jurisdiction to prevent unfair labor 
practices. 

One of the dissenting opinions, noting that the 
present case should be distinguished from the 
Garner case because of the certification of the 
rival union by the NLRB, declared that ‘‘the fact 
of such prior certification makes it all the clearer 
that the controversy was for the . . . Board and 
not for the State courts to determine.” 

Moreover, the other dissenter deemed it im- 
material, in either the organizational picketing 
situation in Garner or the recognition picketing 
case before the New York court, whether the 
picketing resulted in a strike. “It is enough,” 
he said, “to quote the statute, that it ‘induce or 
encourage the employees . to engage in a 
strike or a concerted refusal in the course of their 
employment’”’ (the dissenter’s emphasis). 


3 Pleasant Valley Packing Co. v. Talarico of Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
Local 1 (N. Y. Ct. App., June 25, 1958). 

4 New York Civil Practice Act, sec. 876-a. 

4 346 U. S. 485 (1953); see Monthly Labor Review, February 1954, p. 183. 
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Veterans’ Reemployment 


Statutory Adjustment of Seniority. A Federal dis- 
trict court recently applied * the escalator princi- 
ple in ordering a change in a veteran’s seniority 
in a position that he gained only on completing 
required training after the interruption of military 
service. The court ruled that the clause of a col- 
lective bargaining contract providing for the com- 
putation of the seniority of trainees who became 
craftsmen must be applied in such a way as to 
achieve for the veteran, according to the purpose 
of the Selective Service and Training Act, the 
status that he would hold if he had not entered 
military service. 

The veteran was a machine trainee from July 1, 
1942, until he entered the Coast Guard on August 
20, 1943. After honorable service, he was reem- 
ployed as a trainee on September 5, 1946, and on 
September 19, 1951, belatedly completed the 5- 
year training and so qualified as a machine oper- 
ator, a skilled trade classification. He was as- 
signed the seniority date of February 8, 1947, in 
that position and later sued for an earlier date. 

The general rule fixing the seniority of all 
trainees who became craftsmen, as laid down in 
the contract and applied literally to this veteran, 
was to credit 50 percent of the time elapsed be- 
tween the beginning and the end of the training. 
The court noted that a nonveteran who began his 
training 4 months later than the veteran had a 
seniority date of August 3, 1945. Finding that 
the veteran would have completed his training 
about 5 years after he began it, the court ordered 
that his seniority date be August 1, 1945. 

In so ordering, the court rejected the employer’s 
argument that determination of seniority status is 
a matter of employer-union contract; that if the 
contract “treats all employees both veterans and 
nonveterans alike, [it] does not impair [statutory] 
rights . . . even though it does not allow the 
veteran credit for military service.” It ruled that 
no agreement or employer practice can reduce the 
protection provided by statute. 

The employer had also contended that where a 
course of training for a skilled trade classification 
is required, ‘‘time spent in military service cannot 
serve as a substitution for the required course of 
training.” The court noted that this was not the 


* Bostick v. General Motors Corp. (U. 8. D. C., E. Mich., Mar. 31, 1958). 
1 Bushman Construction Co. v. United States (U. 8. Ot. Cl., July 16, 1958). 


veteran’s claim; instead, he had properly asserted 
that on completing the required training he should 
have the status he would have had but for his 
military service, since the act “requires that his 
military service be counted as service with re- 
spondent for the purpose of determining his 
seniority.” 

The employer made the defense of laches be- 
cause 7 years passed between the veteran’s return 
and the court action. The principle of laches 
precludes a court from granting relief where there 
has been an unexcused delay which, if the partic- 
ular relief were granted, would result in prejudice 
to the employer. 

In determining whether this action was barred 
by laches, the court reviewed the veteran’s mul- 
tiple efforts to assure his proper seniority, begin- 
ning when he was still a trainee. They included 
grievance proceedings, negotiations with the em- 
ployer through Government agencies, and three 
separate attempts to obtain representation by a 
United States Attorney. Rather than unexcused 
delay, the court found a continuous attempt to 
prevail upon the proper governmental agencies to 
institute action. It stated that the delay of the 
Government must not be attributed to the veteran 
and added: ‘‘While it is true that petitioner could 
have instituted the action with private counsel, it 
was not incumbent upon him to do so.” 

The court declined also to find prejudice, the 
other element essential to the defense of laches, 
and therefore dismissed the defense. It reasoned 
that detriment to other employees did not consti- 
tute prejudice to the employer. According to the 
court, it was unwarranted to assume, if relief were 
granted, that the union would “take punitive 
action” against the employer, because the union 
had supported the veteran’s position. The court 
stated that “the anticipated conduct of third par- 
ties not induced by, or consequential to, the acts 
of [the employer] is not the prejudice contemplated 
by the doctrine of laches.”” Moreover, the court 
noted that the employer had not changed its 
position because of the veteran’s conduct in not 
having brought suit earlier. 


Wages and Hours 
Wage Redetermination After Contracting. The 


United States Court of Claims upheld ’ the valid- 
ity of a clause in a Government contract which 
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provided that wage rates for mechanics and 
laborers would be changed upon any redetermina- 
tion of prevailing wages by the Secretary of Labor 
under the Davis-Bacon (Prevailing Wage) Act. 
The court concluded, therefore, that a contractor 
who has to pay higher wages as a result of such a 
redetermination is not entitled to recover the addi- 
tional money from the Government. 

In this case, the contractor and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior agreed to include in their 
contract, to which the Davis-Bacon Act was appli- 
cable, a clause which provided that if any redeter- 
mination of the prevailing wage rate resulted from 
proceedings then pending in the U. S. Department 
of Labor, such new rates would become the appli- 
cable minimum rates for work performed under the 
contract. The Secretary of Labor subsequently 
made a redetermination of the prevailing wage. 
The contractor paid the new rate, which was 
higher than the old, but then brought suit under 
the Davis-Bacon Act to recover from the Federal 
Government the increased wages it was required to 
pay on account of that redetermination. 

The court accepted the contractor’s contention 
that the Davis-Bacon Act requires only that a 
contract subject to the act provide for the payment 
of wages not less than the prevailing wage in the 
community, as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor, at or before the time of the execution of 
the contract and does not authorize the provision 
for higher wages because of a redetermination. 
However, it declared that it does not follow that 
any provision for the payment of a higher wage if 
the Secretary of Labor redetermines the prevailing 
wage is contrary to public policy and therefore 
unlawful. 

The court, in rejecting the contractor’s views of 
public policy, stated that because the Davis- 
Bacon Act was enacted to insure that the em- 
ployees of contractors would receive at least the 
standard wages prevailing in the community, the 
act was intended to benefit those employees and 
not the contractors. Moreover, it could find no 
provision in the law prohibiting a contract provi- 
sion for redetermination of the prevailing wage 
after the execution of the contract. The court 
therefore dismissed the contractor’s suit. 


Constitutionality of State Prevailing Wage Law. 
The Supreme Court of New Mexico held ® consti- 
tutional a State statute *® requiring the inclusion, 


in certain government construction contracts, of 
minimum wage rates based on the determination 
by the State labor commissioner of prevailing 
wages ‘for the corresponding classes of laborers 
and mechanics” employed on similar projects in 
the area. 

In this case, the State labor commissioner had 
promulgated two wage orders under the State 
prevailing wage law. The rates that he deter- 
mined were required to be stated in the advertis- 
ing specifications for bids on government contracts. 
The municipal corporation challenged the orders 
because they specified the same rates for all 
localities in the State and brought suit to pre- 
vent the commissioner from insisting that it insert 
the wage rates in its contracts. The commisioner 
moved for dismissal of the suit with prejudice on 
the grounds, among others, that (1) the statute 
was not, as alleged by the corporation, an uncon- 
stitutional delegation of legislative authority and 
(2) the court lacked jurisdiction because the suit 
involved a discretionary function within the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the State’s executive branch. 

The court rejected the muncipal corporation’s 
contention that the statute was an unconstitu- 
tional delegation of legislative authority to the 
State labor commissioner, in that it did not estab- 
lish any standard or formula by which the commis- 
sioner could determine the prevailing wage. It 
reasoned that the statute merely provided that, 
on the findings of certain facts by the commis- 
sioner, the legislative act was to become effective. 
Thus, in ascertaining the prevailing wage in the 
locality where the work was to be performed, the 
commissioner was finding fact and not exercising 
legislative authority. 

The commissioner’s motion to dismiss was 
denied, however, because the court refused to ac- 
cept his argument that the controversy involved 
the exercise of a discretionary function vested in 
his office and was, therefore, not within the court’s 
jurisdiction. The court noted that the law “does 
not give the [commissioner] the power to set a 
minimum scale of what he thinks [the wages] should 
be, but only to determine the prevailing wages 
being paid in a municipality or political subdivi- 
sion, and set them out in his order as the minimum 
wage to be paid.” 


* City of Albuquerque v. C. W. Burrell, State Labor Commissioner, 326 P. 
2d 1088 (N. M. Sup. Ct., June 13, 1958). 
* New Mexico Statutes Annotated, Section 6-6-6 (1953). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





August 2, 1958 


Actine under the Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey) Act, 
the Secretary of Labor announced determination of 
prevailing minimum wage rates of $1.25 and $1.20 an hour 
for the surgical instruments and apparatus and the drugs 
and medicine industries, respectively, effective Septem- 
ber 1. The previous rates were $1 for both industries. 


August 5 


Teamster Presipent James R. Hoffa started a new round 
of testimony (see Chron. item for Aug. 27, 1957, MLR, 
Oct. 1957) before the Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field, which 
eventually led to committee charges that he had failed 
to meet his ‘‘moral responsibility’”’ to rid the union of 
corrupt officials as he had promised. The next day, the 
court-appointed board of monitors (see Chron. item for 
Jan. 23, 1958, MLR, Mar. 1958) released a 6-month 
report, especially critical of the union’s recordkeeping 
system. (See also p. 1156 of this issue.) 

On August 15, the monitors called for a union trial of 
Vice President Owen Brennan, Hoffa’s business partner, 
and of Samuel Feldman, busines agent of Local 929 in 
Philadelphia, and requested Hoffa to rescind his earlier 
approval of the disputed election of Harold J. Gibbons 
as president of the Joint Teamster Council 13 of St. Louis. 
A week later, the monitors requested immediate expulsion 
from the union of two Chattanooga, Tenn., teamster 
leaders once charged with using union funds to fix a 
court case involving Teamster members. (See Chron. 
item for Dec. 6, 1957, MLR, Feb. 1958.) 

On August 23, Hoffa created a 3-member citizens “anti- 
racketeering commission,”” headed by former U. 8. Senator 
George H. Bender, to investigate charges of gangster 
domination of the union. (See also p. 1157 of this issue.) 


Tas New York Ciry labor commissioner recognized the 
Uniformed Sanitationmen’s Association, an affiliate of the 
Teamsters, as the bargaining agent of employees of the 
Department of Sanitation, making it the first municipal 
employees’ union to be thus recognized by the city under 
the “Little Wagner Act’’ of March 31, 1958. (See also 
p. 1161 of this issue.) J 


August 6 


Tas Atus-Cuatmers Manuractcurina Co. signed a 
2-year agreement with the International Union of Elec- 


trical Workers for its Norwood, Ohio, plant, which except 
for an increase in the night-shift differential was basically 
an extension of the previous contract. (See also p. 1159 
of this issue.) 


August 7 


Tue Nationat Lasor Revations Boarp found that an 
employer engaged in an illegal lockout when, during 
contract negotiations with a union, it shut down vital 
operating units in an attempt to force acceptance of its 
contract offer by a stipulated date. The case was Quaker 
State Oil Refining Corp. and Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers. (See also p. 1149 of this issue.) 


August 8 


IncrEAsEs of 8 percent in base pay and 6 percent in the 
overtime rate for 17,000 unlicensed seamen were negotiated 
by the Atlantic and Gulf District of the Seafarers and 
representatives of 60 shipping companies. Other terms 
included the creation of an employer-financed standing 
committee of stewards, to expand the existing joint pro- 
gram for improving food handling. (See also p. 1161 of 
this issue.) 


August 9 


Tue Unirep Hatrers announced signing a 3-year contract 
with the Texas-Miller Co. of Corsicana, Tex.—the first 
major southern hat manufacturer to become unionized. 
Wages for 600 workers were increased by 4 cents an hour, 
retroactive to April 1, and by 6 cents on August 1. (See 
also p. 1161 of this issue.) 

On August 16, the union agreed with St. Louis, Mo., 
cap manufacturers on a new contract, patterned after its 
last month’s settlements with employers in other cities 
(see Chron. item for July 28, 1958, MLR, Sept. 1958), 
ending a 4-week strike of 1,000 workers, 


A S8TRIKE-AVERTING, 2-year agreement between the Elec- 
tric Boat Division of General Dynamics Corp., which 
builds atomic submarines in Groton, Conn., and the Metal 
Trades Council of New London was announced by govern- 
ment mediators. The pact called for general hourly wage 
increases of 15 to 20 cents retroactive to July 1, with addi- 
tional increases for certain specialists, and an additional 
10 cents an hour on July 1, 1959. (See also p. 1160 of 
this issue.) 


August 11 


Tue FEDERAL CoURT OF APPEALS in Chicago ruled that, 
under section 301 of the Taft-Hartley Act, which provides 
court jurisdiction over suits for violation of labor con- 
tracts, Federal courts have power to enforce compliance 
with provisions of the AFL-CIO no-raiding agreement by 
the signatory unions. The case was United Textile 
Workers v. Textile Workers Union. (See also p. 1162 of 
this issue.) 
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August 12 


Tue FEDERAL COURT OF APPEALS in New York ruled that 
a walkout by employees, who failed to communicate in 
any way with their employer over their grievance, was an 
unprotected activity under the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, even though the NLRB had found that the 
walkout had been called for a lawful purpose. The court 
held that the discharges of the struck employees were not 
illegal since the employer had reasonably inferred that the 
walkout was a protest of the firing of a supervisor and, as 
such, was an interference with management’s prerogatives. 
The case was NLRB v. Ford Radio & Mica Corp. 


Augast 13 


REFUSING THE UNION’S REQUEST to stay arbitration under 
a collective bargaining contract, the New York State 
Supreme Court for New York County ruled that the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (Ind.) must submit 
to arbitration its dispute with the Grace Line over the 
company’s right to introduce automatic equipment for 
loading its newest vessel, the Santa Rosa, that would 
greatly reduce the size of the work gang required to load 
the ship. The case was Jn re Bradley (Grace Line). 


August 18 


Tue AFL-CIO Executive Councit at the opening session 
of its quarterly meeting at Forest Park, Pa., banned both 
formal and informal agreements of the AFL-CIO affiliates 
with the Teamsters. Among other actions of the 4-day 
session were decisions calling for a formal investigation of 
“corrupt influences” in the Jewelry Workers Union, and 
directing President Maurice A. Hutcheson of the Carpen- 
ters to explain to the council in November his failure to 
answer questions of the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Management Field 
concerning alleged misuse of union funds. President 
Lawrence M. Raftery of the Painters, Paper Hangers and 
Decorators was elected an AFL-CIO vice president and a 
member of the council. (See also p. 1155 of this issue.) 


August 22 


Tue American Morors Corp. disclosed that it had signed 
a contract in June with the United Automobile Workers 
for 1,200 workers at its Kelvinator plant in Grant Rapids, 
Mich., freezing wages (for 2 years) and the cost-of-living 
allowance. It also eliminated certain other benefits, 
including a 2%-percent annual improvement factor, which 
had been provided under the old contract. (See also p. 
1160 of this issue.) 


August 23 


Tue Secretary of Labor announced amendments to certain 
hazardous occupations orders issued under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, which will exempt from the 18-year mini- 
mum age requirement student-learners working on a part- 
time basis under cooperative vocational training programs 
in industries using power-driven woodworking and metal- 
working machines. These amendments, effective Septem- 
ber 23, will permit 16- and 17-year-old student-learners to 
work part time under specified safeguards in these pro- 
grams. The action also extends the present exemption of 
similar trainees in industries using paper-products ma- 
chines to all occupations in those industries. 


August 25 


PRESIDENT EIsENHOWER approved an amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, providing for biennial instead 
of annual review of minimum wage orders for industries 
in Puerto. Rico, the Virgin Islands, and American Samoa, 
retroactive to July 1, 1958. The biennial review require- 
ment does not apply to orders which have reached the 
statutory minimum. (See also p. 1103 of this issue.) 


August 26 


Sytvania Exvecrric Propucts, Inc., announced that its 
17,500 nonunion salaried and hourly rated employees 
would receive hourly wage increases of 5 to 11 cents on 
September 1 plus the same amounts a year later. (See 
also p. 1159 of this issue.) 


August 28 


PresIDENT E1seNHOWER signed into law a bill, effective 
January 1, 1959, requiring administrators of union welfare 
funds covering more than 25 employees to publish descrip- 
tions of their plans and to file with the Secretary of Labor 
and make available to beneficiaries, upon request, annual 
financial reports. (For the text of selected sections of 
the act, see pp. 1146 of this issue.) ; 

The President also signed on the sume day a bill provid- 
ing for a 7-percent increase in socia] security payments 
as of February 1959 to retired employees and their spouses 
and survivors, and an increase in the social security tax 
rates, effective January 1, 1959, to 24% percent for em- 
ployers and employees and to 3% percent, for the self- 
employed. 


Turover AFL-CIO President George Meany’s mediation, 
the Motormen’s Benevolent Association (Ind.), represent- 
ing train operators of the New York City rapid transit 
system, agreed to merge with the Transport Workers 
Union as a separate division of Local 100. (See also 
p. 1158 of this issue.) 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations” 





Union Developments 


AFL-CIO Executive Council. At its quarterly 
meeting, held in Forest Park, Pa., in mid-August, 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council arrived at several 
decisions concerning internal union cleanup poli- 
cies. Its most pressing business was swiftly dis- 
patched in the form of an order to its affiliates to 
cancel all alliances or agreements—whether formal 
or informal—with the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. The resolution, as interpreted by 
AFL-CIO President George Meany, requires all 
Federation affiliates to dissolve all national agree- 
ments with the Teamsters. The council declared, 
however, that “‘there are situations which. . . 
would call for understanding and cooperation 
based on elementary trade union principles. . . 
at the local level,” with which it “has no desire 
to interfere.”’ 

Maurice A. Hutcheson, president of the Car- 
penters union as well as a member of the Federa- 
tion’s Executive Council, was criticized for his 
refusal in June to answer certain questions pertain- 
ing to the misuse of union funds before the U. S. 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field. He was 
directed (by letter, since he did not attend the 
4-day meeting) to aceount personally for his 
stewardship of the union at the council’s next 
meeting in November. Two other unions, the 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen, were 
also called upon to submit reports at the November 
meeting concerning actions they had taken to 
correct certain abuses recently alleged before the 
Senate committee. These involved an allegedly 
collusive agreement signed by the Meat Cutters 
with a New York City ares food chain, and charges 
of coercion of several Chicago area restaurant 
employers by the Hotel Employees union.’ 


The AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee 
presented reports to the Executive Council on 
two other unions. One outlined several house- 
cleaning steps that the International Union of 
Operating Engineers must take to remain in good 
standing within the Federation. The committee’s 
report, approved by the council, ordered the 
Engineers to remove William DeKoning, Jr., as 
head of three Long Island, N. Y., locals; to termi- 
nate financial arrangements between a Newark 
local and its ex-president, Joseph Fay; to initiate 
charges of misuse of union funds against the inter- 
national’s former president, William E. Maloney ;? 
and to institute a code of democratic procedures 
at the union’s next convention. The committee’s 
preliminary report on the Jewelry Workers Union, 
also approved by the council, found evidence that 
it ‘may be dominated, controlled, or substantially 
influenced . . . by corrupt influences,”’ and called 
for a formal investigation of these charges. 

The council also adopted a resolution criticizing 
the Administration after the Kennedy-Ives labor 
reform bill failed to pass in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; * issued a report on the national econ- 
omy calling for higher wages to increase consumer 
purchasing power; and promised support to the 
Auto Workers if they go on strike in current auto 
negotiations. 

During the meeting, the council was presented 
with a withdrawal notice by one of its affiliates. 
The Amalgamated Lithographers of America be- 
came the first union to withdraw voluntarily from 
the Federation since the merger of the AFL and 
the CIO in December 1955. Reportedly, the 
Lithographers were dissatisfied with the judgments 
of the impartial umpire under the no-raiding agree- 
ment and of an AFL-CIO Executive Council sub- 
committee concerning the Lithographers’ dispute 
with the Printing Pressmen and other unions over 
jurisdiction. Donald W. Stone, secretary-treas- 
urer of the union, said that the Lithographers 
international council would meet in emergency 
session on September 9 to discuss all problems of 
disaffiliation. 

*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published material. 
1 See Monthly Labor Review, July and September 1958, pp. 785 and 1028, 


respectively. 

2 See Monthly Labor Review, March and April 1958, pp. 301,and 422-423, 
respectively. 

* The bill had been sent to the House, after passage by the Senate, in June. 
See Monthly Labor Review, August 1958, pp. 904-005. 
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Teamsters. The Teamsters union continued to 
occupy the headlines during August, especially in 
conjunction with the hearings of the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field, with attention focussed on 
Teamster President James R. Hoffa. 

The Senate committee resumed its investiga- 
tion of allegations‘ that the Teamsters union was 
infiltrated by hoodlum elements. One line of 
questioning brought forth testimony that a local 
Teamsters union had allegedly put pressure on 
some Detroit area garages and auto dealers to 
switch their laundry accounts to the Star Coverall 
Supply Co. Robert F. Kennedy, committee 
counsel, said the firm took business away from 
other work clothing supply companies by threat- 
ening their customers with union trouble. Team- 
ster President Hoffa was called to answer charges 
that he intervened to help settle a threatened 
laundry strike in Detroit after an alleged $17,500 
payoff by laundry operators to some of his associ- 
ates. Hoffa denied having received any part of 
the payoff. He did admit that he augmented his 
income to the extent of some $60,000 from 1948 
to 1956 by “‘winning horse-race bets.” 

While Hoffa was appearing before the Senate 
committee, another incident occurred which in- 
volved an official of a Michigan Teamster local. 
Frank Kierdorf, business agent for a Flint local, 
who was once accused by the committee of a shake- 
down racket, died as a result of burns. Until he 
died, Kierdorf maintained he had been deliberately 
set afire by two men, but Michigan Attorney 
General Paul L. Adams expressed his belief that 
Kierdorf was accidentally burned while attempting 
to start a fire at a dry-cleaning shop which the 
union was trying to organize. 

During one of his appearances before the com- 
mittee, Hoffa was confronted with a list of Team- 
ster officeholders with criminal records to deter- 
mine if he had instituted investigations of their 
fitness to hold office; Hoffa said his investigation 
consisted of asking the accused if they were guilty— 
which they denied. Frequently referring to the 
locals’ autonomy, Hoffa implied that, under the 
union’s constitution and short of an “emergency,” 
he cannot oust local officials from office. 

At one point during the hearings, the committee 
chairman accused Hoffa of shirking his duty to 
clean up the union and said that Hoffa “created 
the impression. . . that the reason you don’t 


act [against officials with reputations of hood]ums] 
is that you are in the same category . . .” 

Harold J. Gibbons, international vice president 
of the Teamsters, was charged by a St. Louis, Mo., 
police officer with being associated with union 
violence in St. Louis for several years. In addi- 
tion, officers of the Carnival and Allied Workers 
Union Local 447 (under trusteeship of the Team- 
sters) from Tampa, Fla., testified the union paid 
their transportation and $150 each for their time 
to cast the local’s 7 votes for Gibbons in a St. Louis 
Teamster Council election in January. Gibbons 
was elected by a 6-vote margin and a protest against 
the election has been filed with the court-appointed 
Teamster monitor board.’ 

Former president of Teamster Local 688 in St. 
Louis, Lawrence J. Camie, disclosed that he and 
other officials of the local gave Gibbons a toehold 
in the Teamsters by consenting to merge the local 
with an independent union of warehousemen 
headed by Gibbons, having been persuaded to 
step out of their offices for a fee of $78,410. 
Camie’s share was $36,000—a sort of severance 
pay to which, he said, he was entitled in lieu of 
salary for the unexpired (3-year) part of his term. 
The members of Local 688 knew nothing of the 
payment. Observed the committee chairman, 
“The membership is handled like chattel.” 

On the witness stand, early in September, Mr. 
Gibbons denied having bought his way into the 
local and answered committee charges that the 
union was a haven for criminals by replying that 
“. . . You’d probably find just as many [crim- 
inals] proportionately in other unions, except the 
higher skilled unions, [as in the Teamsters]. . . 
We happen to be in the unskilled area.” He main- 
tained that ex-criminals seek rehabilitation mostly 
in jobs requiring little skill. 

A rank-and-file drive to oust allegedly corrupt 
elements from the union was also renewed in 
August. The group spokesman charged Hoffa 
with violation of the union’s constitution and re- 
quested the board of monitors to remove most of 
the 13 members of the union’s executive board. 

In their first semiannual report, the Teamster 
board of monitors indicated that unless more 


4 See Monthly Labor Review, October 1957 and February 1958, pp. 1253- 
1254 and 190, respectively. 

+See Monthly Labor Review, March 1958, p. 300. 

*Ibid. An earlier rank-and-file move, headed by a group of New York 
Teamsters, had been concluded at least temporarily in January with the 
establishment of a monitor board. 
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stringent methods were adopted to safeguard union 
funds, they would seek any needed additional 
power from the court to correct abuses. Of par- 
ticular concern to the monitors were the inter- 
national’s auditing practices. Especially in need 
of reform, according to the report, was the inter- 
national’s lack of supervision over the “good 
standing’ membership lists submitted by local 
unions. A firm of accountants, hired by the 
monitors, also reported on loose control of local 
finances, failure to insist on quarterly audit re- 
ports from trustee locals, and lack of compliance 
with a constitutional requirement for bonding of 
officers who handle money. (Early in September, 
the Teamsters executive board approved a move 
to bond all employees of the union at $30,000 each.) 
The board declared that no convention should be 
scheduled until membership records were in order, 
model bylaws for locals were adopted, and locals 
were released from trusteeship. 

Teamster monitors continued to meet through- 
out the month to investigate numerous other 
charges, including one that union welfare funds 
were used to pay a prize fighter whose only work 
was personal service for Teamster Vice President 
Owen B. Brennan. (Hoffa, who also had an 
alleged interest in the fighter, later said he and 
Brennan would pay back any welfare fund money 
that had been improperly used.) The board sub- 
sequently issued an “order of recommendation’”’ 
that the international file charges of misconduct 
against Brennan and put him on leave of absence 
without pay until a decision was reached. The 
board also “ordered” the union to suspend two 
officers of Local 515 in Chattanooga, Tenn., who 
had been accused by the Senate committee of using 
union funds to “fix” a criminal caseinvolving union 
members.’ 

During the month, the monitors handed the 
union a set of election rules designed to insure 
democracy in its local unions and to keep hoodlums 
out of local offices. Under the arrangement, 
which was recommended for adoption by union 
locals by September 15 and to be in effect until 
a plan for model bylaws for locals can be drawn 
up, persons convicted of felony will be ineligible 
to hold union office until 1 year after their right 
to’ vote in State elections has been restored. 


1’ See Monthly Labor Review, February 1958, p. 190. 

*In July, Mr. Donohue was also named as the public representative of a 
special board to investigate charges against a Philadelphia Teamster Jocal. 
See Monthly Labor Review, September 1958, p. 1027. 


Other provisions specified that no candidate for 
a union office may use union funds or facilities 
in his campaign unless all candidates have the 
same opportunity, and that every member in 
good standing must have the right to vote. 

Following these developments, Hoffa announced 
on August 23 the formation of a 3-man citizens 
“antiracketeering commission” to probe corrup- 
tion charges against Teamster officials. Members 
of this commission—Chairman George H. Bender, 
former U. S. Senator from Ohio; F. Joseph 
Donohue, a former commissioner of the District 
of Columbia;* and Ira W. Jayne, a retired judge of 
a Michigan circuit court and a professor of law— 
were to be given a “completely free hand” in 
investigating corruption charges, according to the 
chairman. Hoffa said the union would “be 
guided by the [committee’s] study and recom- 
mendations . . . and take all steps consistent 
with the union’s constitution.” Martin F. 
O’Donoghue, chairman of the court-appointed 
monitors, sent a letter to Hoffa asking for details 
regarding the commission and stating that its 
creation had “serious implications,” particularly 
with reference to its relationship to the monitor 
board. 


Meetings and Conventions. Proposals for coopera- 
tion among unions were a feature of a number of 


meetings in August. The 100th convention of 
the International Typographical Union in San 
Francisco heard Joseph F. Collis, president of the 
American Newspaper Guild, call for concerted 
union action in the printing and publishing field 
to meet what he termed the “massive retaliation’’ 
of employers. Among the actions that delegates 
approved was the transfer, from the ITU’s general 
laws to its bylaws, of all intraunion matters, 
namely, those which are unrelated to wages, 
hours, and working conditions. The union’s 
previous practice of incorporating its general 
laws into labor contracts had been labeled by the 
National Labor Relations Board as discriminatory 
in favor of the ITU in hiring. 

Earlier in the month delegates of the American 
Newspaper Guild met in San Jose, Calif., at the 
union’s silver anniversary convention. Several 
financial actions were approved, including an 
increase in the union’s defense fund per capita 
tax from 25 to 30 cents a month, beginning 
January 1, 1959; a requirement that all locals 
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establish defense funds of their own by applying 
5 percent of their annual dues income for that 
purpose; and mandatory application of the Guild’s 
model dues schedule, which ranges up to $5 a 
month, depending on salary. The convention 
adopted more stringent auditing requirements for 
its locals, to meet the standards of the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Codes. 

An increase of $1 a quarter in per capita pay- 
ments to the international by members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen was one of the 
actions taken by delegates to the union’s 34th 
biennial convention. Other resolutions approved 
by convention delegates included holding future 
conventions triennially (instead of biennially) 
and launching a campaign, in cooperation with 
other railroad unions, for Federal legislation 
aimed at curbing allegedly unwarranted increases 
in the prices of medical and hospital care. The 
union’s president, Jesse Clark, was reelected by 
acclamation. 


Mergers. In Kentucky, delegates of the State 
AFL and CIO labor bodies ratified terms of merger 
affecting about 100,000 unionists. Henry Seibert 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers (far- 
merly CIO) was named president; John E. 
McKiernan, former president of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, was elected executive vice- 
president; and Sam Ezelle, secretary-treasurer of 
the State AFL, was named to the same post in 
the merged group. The 20-man executive board 
consists of 12 representatives from the AFL and 
8 from the CIO. 

Merger talks between the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers and the International Chemical 
Workers Union progressed as the parties issued 
a joint statement declaring they had “reached 
agreement on a detailed program which will pro- 
vide a definite timetable of preparations for the 
eventual merger of our two unions.” Details of 
the plan, however, were not made public pending 
further discussions at forthcoming conventions of 
the two unions. (The OCAW was scheduled to 
meet on September 22, and the ICW, on 
October 6.) 

Possibility of merger with a third union was 
also suggested as Joseph J. Delaney, president of 
the International Union of Operating Engineers, 
wired president Walter L. Mitchell of the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers of his desire to discuss 


amalgamation. The Engineers, with a_ total 
membership of about 200,000, reportedly have 
approximately 35,000 members in the chemical 
field. 

A jurisdictional dispute over organization of 
white-collar workers in the East Coast steamship 
industry was ended when Local 153 of the Office 
Employes’ International Union (AFL-CIO) and 
the Steamship Office Workers Union (Ind.), 
Local 1802, agreed to merge. Under the arrange- 
ment, the independent local (which was originally 
affiliated with the independent Longshoremen’s 
Association but later withdrew from it) will be 
absorbed by the Office Employes’ local. 

Merger negotiations between the Motormen’s 
Benevolent Association (Ind.) and the Transport 
Workers Union (AFL-CIO) were concluded on 
August 28, under supervision of George Meany, 
with agreement that the MBA will go into Local 
100 of the TWU as the United Motormen’s Divi- 
sion. In addition, the structure of Local 100 will 
be altered to permit affiliation of other craft 
groups in the New York rapid transit system on 
a division basis. Mr. Meany had agreed to 
mediate the dispute when the MBA accused the 
TWU of bargaining in bad faith and of repudiating 
an earlier merger plan.* Merger terms were subject 
to final ratification by the membership of the 
MBA and by the executive board of the TWU. 

It was also announced that Ralph T. Fagan, 
president of the Laundry Workers International 
Union (Ind.), which was expelled from the AFL- 
CIO last December on corruption charges,” 
had met with AFL-CIO representatives to discuss 
amalgamation with the rival Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning International Union (AFL-CIO)." Ac- 
cording to Fagan, who also met with Winfield 
Chasmer, president of the rival group, George 
Meany, and Peter McGavin (special assistant to 
Meany), the union would have to comply with 
the AFL-CIO ethical practices codes in order to 
return to the Federation. Nonetheless, McGavin 
expressed doubt about the merger and reiterated 
his invitation for ‘‘clean’”” LWIU locals to join the 
AFL-CIO affiliate on an individual basis. 


Other Union Developments. At another meeting in 
Washington, Joseph O’Neill, president of the 


* See Monthly Labor Review, July 1958, p. 783. 
#” See Monthly Labor Review, February 1958, p. 190. 
11 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1958, p. 783. 
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Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, resigned from office, reportedly 
for reasons of health. Mortimer Brandenburg, a 
vice president of the union, was named by the 
union’s executive board to succeed to the post. 
Brandenburg said the union, which has been on 
AFL-CIO probation since December 1957," would 
continue to comply with the Federation’s cleanup 
orders. 

The United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers 
Union proposed that, as a means of spreading 
employment, millinery employers abolish all 
overtime work during the fall-season work sched- 
ules. Although agreements in the industry typi- 
cally prohibit certain overtime work unless the 
consent of the union has been obtained, Alex Rose, 
president of the Hatters, said that this provision 
had been “relaxed with injurious results.” Later, 
the Eastern Women’s Headwear Association said 
it would oppose the union proposal and would, 
instead, ask for a study of how each market should 
regulate its overtime work. 

The United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry announced that it was cooperating with 
contractors throughout the country in sn intensi- 
fied training program to familiarize its members 
with the advanced techniques required for atomic 
power plants. Speaking at the union’s fifth annual 
National Apprenticeship Contest at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Charles L. Walling, president of the 
Refrigeration Air Conditioning Contractors Asso- 
ciation, congratulated the union on its “enlight- 
ened educational activities.” The training pro- 
gram is sponsored by contractors, operating under 
a national construction agreement with the 
union, who pay 2.5 cents an hour for each worker 
into a nationwide training fund. To date, the 
fund has accumulated about $1.5 million. 


Wage Developments and Collective Bargaining 


Wage Escalation, Announcement by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the July Consumer Price 
Index, which reached 123.9 percent of the 1947-49 
base, presaged automatic cost-of-living adjust- 
ments for about 650,000 workers. Almost all of 
the workers received quarterly increases of 1 cent 
an hour; approximately 200,000 of these were 
1 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1958, p. 190. 


8 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1957, p. 1380. 
“4 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1955, p. 1284. 


employed in the electrical-equipment and in the 
West Coast aircraft industries, and about 170,000 
were nonunion workers employed in the auto- 
mobile industry. Normally about 1.5 million em- 
ployees would have received adjustments based 
on the July CPI; however, about two-thirds of 
these workers were covered by agreements that 
expired during the past months. Most of these 
were in the automobile, auto parts, and farm- 
equipment industries. 


Metalworking. On August 26, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., announced a 2-year schedule of 
pay advances affecting about 17,500 nonunion 
hourly and salaried employees. Rates of pay 
were to be raised by 5 to 11 cents an hour on 
September 1, and by identical amounts a year 
later. The company also announced that it had 
extended its cost-of-living escalator formula to 
September 1960; liberalized its vacation program 
to provide 3 weeks’ vacation after 10 instead of 
15 years’ service; and improved its company-paid 
group hospital-medical-surgical insurance plan. 
The firm reported that the same wage increase and 
fringe benefits were being offered to unions repre- 
senting about 7,500 other workers, with which the 
company had been currently negotiating. Unlike 
the collective bargaining contracts at Westing- 
house and General Electric that run until 1960, 
Sylvania’s labor contracts expire this year. The 
wage increases that went into effect in 1956 and in 
1957 at Sylvania generally ranged from 5 to 8 cents 
an hour, exclusive of cost-of-living adjustments.” 

On August 6, the Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co. and the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers (AFL-CIO) agreed 
on a 2-year contract for about 1,300 workers at 
the firm’s Norwood, Ohio, plant. The settlement 
provided 6-cent-an-hour wage increases effective 
in August of both 1958 and 1959, continuation of 
the cost-of-living escalator clause, and an increase 
in the night-shift differential to 12 cents an hour 
(from 10 cents). The agreement was subject to 
rank-and-file ratification. Except for the increase 
in the night-shift differential, the agreement was 
basically an extension of the 3-year contract 
signed in 1955."* 

Deere and Co. announced early in August that 
its nonunion hourly and salaried employees would 
receive a 3-percent pay raise, effective August 14. 
In addition, the firm also said it would continue its 
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practice of adjusting the pay of these workers on 
the basis of changes in the Consumer Price Index. 
The firm had previously offered the same wage 
increase to its employees represented by the Auto 
Workers, but the union rejected it. 

A 2-year wage-freeze contract agreed to by the 
Kelvinator appliance plant of American Motors 
Corp. and the United Auto Workers was an- 
nounced on August 22. The agreement also froze 
the existing cost-of-living allowance at 22 cents 
and reduced paid relief time. The settlement, 
affecting about 1,200 workers in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was denounced by Harry Forest, secretary 
of Local 9 of the Mechanics Educational Society 
of America, which bargains for workers at the 
company’s Detroit plant, as “a sellout by the 
UAW and a doublecross by the company.” 
According to one report, the agreement was made 
as the firm was considering consolidation of its 
appliance business at the Grand Rapids plant, with 
shutdowns at plants in Peoria, Ill., and Detroit. 
Reportedly, the UAW can cancel the contract if 
the proposed move is not made within 6 months. 
The director of the Auto Workers AMC depart- 
ment said, “We had to agree to the company’s 
terms or they would have shut the plant. We put 
it up to the membership of [the involved] Local 
206 and they approved overwhelmingly.”’ 

Members of the Allied Industrial Workers of 
America accepted in August a 4.5-percent wage 
increase offer by Briggs and Stratton Corp. 
Affecting about 3,300 workers in Milwaukee, Wis., 
the increase ranged from 8 to 15 cents an hour. 
The settlement was reached under a reopening 
clause of a 5-year agreement signed in 1956. 

Agreement on contract terms was reached in 
August by the New London, Conn., Metal Trades 
Council and the Electric Boat Division of General 
Dynamics Corp. in Groton, Conn. Ratified on 
August 15, the 2-year pact, affecting about 6,000 
workers, called for a pay hike, ranging from 15 to 
20 cents an hour, retroactive to July 1, with 
additional raises of 7 to 10 cents an hour for 
certain specialists, and a 10-cent raise for all 
workers on July 1, 1959. A $5,000 major medical 
plan was established, and other health insurance 
benefits and life insurance coverage were increased. 

At the Union Switch and Signal Division of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., members of the 
independent United Electrical Workers union 
ratified a 2-year contract covering about 3,500 


workers in Wilmerding and Swissvale, Pa. Effec- 
tive July 31, dayworkers received a 10-cent-an- 
hour wage increase; an equivalent raise was 
negotiated for piece-workers. The agreement also 
provided for improved vacation pay beginning in 
1959 and a wage reopening the same year. 


Apparel and Textiles. In August, the Amalgam- 
ated Clothing Workers announced agreement with 
representatives of the shirt, pajama, and cotton- 
garment manufacturers to extend for 3 years their 
basic contracts to June 1, 1961. Subject to rank- 
and-file ratification, the settlement, which affects 
almost 100,000 workers, provided no change in 
wages or supplementary benefits but incorporated 
a reopening on wages and working conditions each 
February 1, beginning in 1959. 

Wage increases reportedly ranging from $3 to 

$5 weekly for timeworkers were provided in 3- 
year contracts reached between representatives 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union and a number of knitwear manufacturers 
associations. Covering about 12,000 workers, the 
agreements, retroactive to July 16, also provided 
for revision of minimum wage scales, establish- 
ment of a severance pay fund, and promotion of 
the union label. In November 1957, both time- 
and piece-workers had been awarded a 5-percent 
cost-of-living wage increase by the industry’s im- 
partial chairman. “ 
* Agreements on terms of 2-year contracts for 
about 19,000 employees were also reached by the 
same union with the Lingerie Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the Negligee Manufacturers’ Asgocia- 
tion, and the Allied Underwear Association. Ef- 
fective September 1, 1958, wages for workers paid 
on a time basis were increased by $3.50 a week for 
cutters and $2.50 for other weekworkers, and the 
add-on factor for pieceworkers’ pay was to be 
raised from 19 to 24 percent of basic pay. Provi- 
sion was also made for the establishment of a 
severance pay fund for workers discharged by 
firms going out of business. Beginning January 
1, 1959, employers will contribute 0.5 percent of 
payroll to the fund, and, in January 1960, will 
increase the payments to 1 percent; other con- 
tractual changes included the addition of 1% paid 
holidays (total 4%) for week- and piece-workers. 

In New England, the Textile Workers Union of 
America announced it would not seek any general 
“i See Monthly Labor Review, January 1988, p. 70. 
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wage increase this year from the area’s finishing 
and dyeing plants. About 7,000 workers are 
affected. A similar decision for about 12,000 
dyers in the New York—Northern New Jersey area, 
whose contracts expire October 3, was also reached. 

The Hatters announced in August that they had 
signed a contract with the Texas-Miller Co. of 
Corsicana, Tex.—first major southern hat factory 
to become unionized. The firm, reportedly the 
fifth largest hat producer in the country, employs 
about 600 workers, who in May had designated 
the Hatters as their bargaining agent in an NLRB 
election. The 3-year contract included a 6-cent 
an-hour wage increase, effective August 1, plus 4 
cents an hour retroactive to April 1; 5 paid holi- 
days; 2 weeks’ vacation after 3 years’ service; and 
overtime pay for Saturday work. 


Transportation. Eight-percent wage increases for 
approximately 17,000 unlicensed seamen repre- 
sented by the Seafarers’ International Union and 
employed by 60 steamship operators on the At- 
lantic and Gulf Coasts were to go into effect Sep- 
tember 1 under terms of a memorandum of under- 
standing reached early in August. Subject to 
both employer and rank-and-file ratification, the 
agreement included improved vacation pay, a 
5-cent-a-man-day increase (to 10 cents) in the 
firms’ contributions to medical and safety educa- 
tion plans, liberalized travel allowances, and cre- 
ation of a committee of stewards to expand the 
current program for the improvement of food 
handling. This latter provision is to be supported 
by a 5-cent-a-man-day employer contribution. 
An 18-cent-an-hour package increase for about 
10,000 truckdrivers, represented by the Teamsters 
in the New York City area, and employed by 
members of the Empire State Highway Transpor- 
tation Association, Inc., was announced on August 
28 by the industry’s arbitrator. According to the 
arbitrator, 15 cents would be applied to wages, and 
the remainder for improvements in the pension 
plan. The award was made under a reopening 
clause of a 4-year agreement signed in 1956."* 


Services and Construction. Pay raises ranging 
from 4 to 7 cents an hour went into effect on 
August 7 for approximately 13,000 workers repre- 


1# See Monthly Labor Review, September 1956, p. 1074. 
See Monthly Labor Review, May 1958, pp. 542-543. 


sented by the Laundry Workers Union (Ind.) and 
employed by members of the Chicago Laundry 
Owners Association. According to the executive- 
secretary of the employers’ association, the new 
agreement brought the basic wage rate to $1 an 
hour. 

A 10-cent-an-hour wage increase, retroactive to 
June 1, was negotiated in late July-early August 
for about 10,000 construction workers in the 
Milwaukee, Wis., area, employed by members of 
the Allied Construction Employers’ Association. 
Beginning in mid-August, however, agreements 
were reached with other craft groups, affecting 
about 5,000 additional workers, on terms of a 
15-cent-an-hour raise. Most of these increases 
were retroactive to early August. 

Formal recognition of unions representing some 
municipal employees in New York City, under 
the “Little Wagner Act,” ” took place in August 
as the Uniformed Sanitationmen’s Association was 
issued a certificate of exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentation. The union—an affiliate of the Team- 
sters—represents about 9,200 of the 9,800 
uniformed employees of the city’s Department 
of Sanitation. 

Later in the month, on August 21, the Uni- 
formed Firemen’s Association was certified as 
bargaining representative for Fire Department 
members below officer rank. According to Harold 
A. Felix, city labor commissioner, the union had 
presented more than 8,000 membership certifica- 
tions from among the 9,500 firemen within 
its jurisdiction. 

Problems concerning bargaining rights for the 
city’s uniformed policemen were not resolved. 
The Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association had peti- 
tioned for recognition, but final action was delayed 
because of the objections of Police Commissioner 
Stephen P. Kennedy that unionization would 
undermine both the discipline and impartiality of 
the department. 


Surveys and Court Action 


The United States Chamber of Commerce re- 
ported that in a survey of 1,020 firms, the cost 
of fringe benefits received by employees in 1957 
averaged $981 a year—an increase of $162 since 
1955. The report indicated that for a group of 
102 identical companies, expenditures on supple- 
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mentary benefits increased by about 175 percent 
from 1947 to 1957. In manufacturing, the 
increase was approximately 200 percent. 

A study of strike benefits paid by 78 unions 
was made public on August 6 by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. According to the 
survey, 43 of the unions had provision at the na- 
tional level for payments to strikers ranging from 
$5 a week to $650 a month. (The latter is a 
maximum benefit paid by the Air Line Pilots 
Association.) The study indicated that grass-roots 
pressure was promoting payments to strikers as 
a matter of right rather than need. This tendency, 
the report said, was attributed to rank-and-file 
belief that “strike costs fall heavily on some while 
others get off scot-free.”” This was particularly 
true, according to the board’s findings, when an 
industry pattern-setting agreement followed a 
strike. As a result, “all members benefit, but the 
strike costs are borne by a few.” 

On August 11, the Federal court of appeals in 
Chicago held that Federal courts have power to 


enforce the AFL-CIO no-raiding agreement, be- 
cause section 301 of the Taft-Hartley Act gives 
the courts jurisdiction over suits for violation of 
labor contracts. The decision arose from a protest 
by the United Textile Workers over a petition 
by the Textile Workers Union of America to the 
National Labor Relations Board for a representa- 
tion election among workers at the Chicago plant 
of Personal Products Corp., already represented 
by the UTW. The impartial umpire of the no- 
raiding agreement had previously affirmed the 
UTW argument that it had an established collec- 
tive bargaining relationship with the company, and 
had ruled that the TWUA had violated the no- 
raiding agreement. The TWUA, however, charged 
that the rival union had taken the plant in a 
strike-breaking operation in 1953, before the no- 
raiding agreement was signed, and hence the 
agreement did not apply in this case. The UTW 
subsequently filed suit against the TWUA in a 
Federal district court which ordered the TWUA 
to withdraw its petition. 





Erratum 


In the article entitled “A Wage Award on the Alaska Railroad” which 
appeared in the September 1958 Review, the figures on the cost of living 
differential between Alaskan cities and Seattle in the first and fourth paragraphs 
on p. 967 were in error. They were index figures based on the cost of living in 
Seattle as 100 and consequently, when stated in terms of differentials, should 
be reduced by 100. For example, the next to the last sentence in the first 


paragraph should read: 


“This shows an average differential as between 


Anchorage and Fairbanks, on the one hand, and Seattle, on the other, of 65.1 
percent for the latest survey, the one of October 1957.” 
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Eprror’s Norn.—Listing of a publication in this 
section is for record and reference only and does 
not constitute an endorsement of point of view 
or advocacy of use. 


Special Reviews 


Labor Unions and Publie Policy. By Edward H. 
Chamberlin, Philip D. Bradley, Gerard D. 
Reilly, Roscoe Pound. Washington, American 
Enterprise Association, 1958. 177 pp. $4.50. 

This volume is composed of four disparate es- 
says, each previously published as a separate 
monograph by the American Enterprise Associa- 
tion. It is a basic conception of this association 
that “the power position of labor has become 
truly ominous” and an attempt should be made 
to reduce this power position. 

The chapter by Edward H. Chamberlin, the 
most stimulating one in the volume, approaches 
the field of trade unionism on the basis of institu- 
tional analysis rather than the neo-classic supply- 
demand theory. He applies his monopolistic 
theory to trade unions and comes up with the con- 
clusion that trade unions exert monopolistic 
powers and, therefore, have a very substantial 
effect on wages and other matters subject to col- 
lective bargaining. This analysis is admittedly 
one-sided as no attempt is made to compare the 
power of labor with that of management in par- 
ticular industries or bargaining units. Having 
concluded that trade unions exert very great 
power, Chamberlin strongly believes that the 
public interest requires the imposition of major 
restrictions on the monopolistic power of labor. 

It is interesting to note that the subsequent 
chapter, by Bradley, proceeds on the opposite 
premise: namely, that unions cannot influence the 
general level of wages or even the wage level of 
the collective bargaining unit. He uses this argu- 
ment to prove that the “free rider’ argument 
used by proponents of the union shop has no 


validity. Bradley’s evidence in support of the 
position that the unions cannot influence wages 
rests heavily on quotations from union leaders in 
connection with collective bargaining negotiations. 

About the only economic power conceded for 
unions by Bradley is that of discrimination among 
the membership and among various employees in 
the bargaining unit, including nonmembers. This 
power to discriminate further supports his con- 
clusion against any mandatory contribution to a 
collective bargaining agent. The chapter is quite 
legalistic and fails to come to grip with the issue 
of compulsory unionism. 

The third chapter, by Gerard Reilly, deals with 
the power of the States to regulate labor-manage- 
ment relations, a topic of considerable current 
interest and an issue in recent legislative pro- 
posals dealing with labor relations. Reilly out- 
lines clearly a number of important issues which 
require resolution. He is strongly favorable to 
granting States greater jurisdiction in labor mat- 
ters affecting interstate commerce. Although the 
reader may disagree with his analysis and his con- 
clusions, the chapter is a useful introduction to a 
practical problem of major importance, 

The final chapter, Legal Immunities of Labor 
Unions, by Roscoe Pound, is a restatement of a 
position which he has expressed on numerous 
occasions. After a historical analysis of immu- 
nities granted to monarchs, legislators, diplomats, 
and the like, he asserts that labor unions have 
substantially general privileges and immunities 
“to commit wrongs to person and property, to 
interfere with the use of highways, to break con- 
tracts, to deprive individuals of their means of 
earning a livelihood,” and to misuse trust funds. 
He purports to prove the conclusions by citations 
to the Taft-Hartley Act and to National Labor 
Relations Board and court decisions. The anal- 
ysis is patently exaggerated and inadequate, 
especially in failing to give consideration to State 
and local laws dealing with some of these topics. 

This volume illustrates a growing development 
of intellectual opinion which appears to be deeply 
convinced that trade unions have become a grave 
menace to our free enterprise system as well as to 
our democratic society. Hence it should prove of 
special interest to those who believe that the trade 
union is an institution which needs to be encour- 
aged and protected. —Harry Weiss 
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Labor Problems in the Industrialization of India. 
By Charles A. Myers. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1958. 297 pp. 
$6.50. 

Professor Myers has written a thoughtful and 
stimulating book about the problems facing labor, 
management, and government in the industrializa- 
tion of India. This particular book is one of the 
first “country” studies of the Inter-University 
Study on Labor Problems in Economic Develop- 
ment. It is particularly noteworthy because it 
probably provides the first comprehensive treat- 
ment of the problems of labor and management in 
the specific context of economic development. 

The author lays the basis for his discussion of 
labor problems in industrialization by describing 
the general provisions of India’s two Five-Year 
Plans. With this background, he describes and 
analyzes the labor and manpower problems which 
are being faced in India, describes in detail the 
dimensions of labor force and managerial problems, 
the emergence and commitment of an industrial 
labor force, the growth and development of an 
organized labor movement, and the role of govern- 
ment in labor-management relations. The final 
chapter provides a commentary on the policy 
implications of industrialization for labor, manage- 
ment, and government. ; 

The author, in his analysis of labor problems 
in the industrialization of India, is ever conscious 
of the challenge: Can the free world find the 
means to enable the underdeveloped countries to 
industrialize with adequate speed without sacri- 
ficing human values and political democracy in 
the .ame of economic advancement? He suggests 
ways of meeting some of the problems which will 
at the same time conserve human values. One 
of his suggestions is the development of a pro- 
fessional and enlightened management group in 
both private and government enterprise. This 
conclusion is reflected in the references to the role 
which management must play in a developing 
economy. He observes that any society making 
a shift from old ways to new will require new 
standards of practice by businessmen and man- 
agers, with primary concern to the good of the 
community and secondary to the size and speed 
of return on investment. 

He also makes the point that the lack of a skilled 
and enlightened managerial group to manage 
industrial establishments may seriously retard 


industrialization. Steps are discussed that are 
important in building an effective managerial 
organization in India. These include providing 
greater opportunities for middle management to 
participate in important managerial decisions; 
acceptance of a policy of selecting managerial 
talent from all groups in the society; providing 
postgraduate training; providing opportunities for 
junior managerial officials to benefit from exchange 
of experiences with their associates in other 
countries; developing the ability of line manage- 
ment to deal effectively with employer-employee 
relations; and developing methods of consulting 
workers and unions so that they feel a sense of 


’ participation. 


The material in this book should be of value 
to those people who are concerned with labor 
problems in economic development. Govern- 
ment officials, including those in international 
agencies, who are offering technical assistance 
programs in the labor and manpower fields will 
discover ideas which can make their programs 
more effective and realistic. Employers who 
have or contemplate operations in other countries 
will find this analysis helpful in thinking through 
their own problems of developing a work force 
in similar situations. Trade union officials who 
are struggling with the problem of developing 
democratic trade unions in new nations may 
find new insights in the problem of extending free 
trade unionism. Because of the importance of 
labor-management relations in achieving economic 
goals, it will also interest those who have a general 
interest in India’s ability to achieve her objectives, 


—Lzo R. Werts 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for International 
Labor Affairs, U. 8. Department of Labor 


America’s Children. By Eleavor H. Bernert. 
New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1958. 
185 pp., bibliography. (Census Monograph 
Series.) $6. 

This book on the youth population is very 
timely, particularly in a period when a great deal 
of interest is centered on the Nation’s manpower 
requirements. An important aspect of this con- 
cern is focused on the present status of youth’s 
education and training as related to the quality 
of the future work force. In this study, Mrs. 
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Bernert has touched upon these subjects in under- 
taking a critical examination of various economic 
and social characteristics and their importance 
as determinants of work activity and educational 
attainment of the youth population. 

Two considerations set forth by the author relate 
directly to the immediate and future effects of 
work activity of youth. Of immediate importance 
is the extent to which early entrance into the labor 
force is made at the expense of further schooling. 
From the long-run view, consideration is given 
to the extent to which work experience prepares 
youth for future labor foree participation and the 
assumption of adult responsibilities. In the 
review of these particular aspects of youth ac- 
tivity, an extensive examination is made of 1950 
Census data to describe the youth population in 
terms of selected demographic characteristics 
and their complex interrelationships. 

In the chapters discussing the educational 
attainment and labor force participation of youth, 
an important relationship is pointed out. Both 
activities are shown to have the same general 
variations when described in terms of residence— 
urban and rural—geographic location, and color. 
Mrs. Bernert makes the generalization that 
among youth, early entrants into the labor market 
include large numbers of poorly educated males 
and somewhat better educated females. To 
illustrate, she points out that higher rates of labor 
force participation are found among males in 
nonwhite, farm, and southern population groups. 
In each group, lower educational attainment was 
found to be associated with early entrance into 
the labor force. Conversely, the higher rates of 
participation among girls occurred in northern 
urban areas which were characterized by com- 
paratively high levels of education. 

An interesting relationship is revealed when 
work activity of youth is defined in terms of 
dependency, income of family head, and expendi- 
tures for education. In general, the author 
concludes that there is a tendency toward high 
rates of labor force participation and low educa- 
tional attainment in areas where the number of 
youth per one hundred adults is high, the income 
of the family head is low, and the average ex- 
penditure per student for education is low. When 
such characteristics are related to location, they 
are found to exist predominantly in the southern 
States. 

479603—58——6 


Another consideration pointed out by the au- 
thor is the effect of nondemographic factors on 
the labor force activity of youth. For example, 
social controls in the form of child-labor and 
compulsory school-attendance legislation, hiring 
practices, and community attitudes toward youth 
employment, as well as personal motivations of 
the young, exercise an important influence on work 
activity. : 

The author emphasizes that even the most 
efficient use of Census data leaves large gaps in 
our knowledge and understanding of the behavior 
patterns of youth. She states that only through 
research designed to answer specific questions 
can the gaps be filled. 

This is a book which should interest the labor 
force analyst, the educator, the social worker, 
and persons interested in labor standards and 
other aspects of child welfare. It is not limited 
in treatment to labor force activity; rather it 
presents a broad view of the forces affecting 
economic and social changes in relation to the 
youth population and the many problems con- 
fronting the analyst whose interest is directed 
toward youth. 

—Cuanr.es H. Lewis 
Bureau of Labor Standards 


Benefits and Benefit Plans 


Fringe Benefits, 1957. Washington, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Economic Research De- 
partment, 1958. 36pp. $1. 


Impact of the Fringe Boom. By David Cunningham. (Jn 
Office Executive, National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, Willow Grove, Pa., July 1958, pp. 12, 14-15. 
50 cents.) 


Paid Vacation P)ovisions in Major Union Contracts, 195?. 
By Rose Theodore and John N. Gentry. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 


tics, 1958. 34 pp. (Bull. 1233.) 30 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


Union Agreements—Vacations and Holidays, New York 
State, 1956. New York, State Department of Labor, 
Division of Research and Statistics, 1958. 39 pp. 
(Publication B-101.) 


Digest of One Hundred Selected Pension Plans Under Col- 
lective Bargaining, Winter 1957-58. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1958. 71 pp. (Bull. 1232.) 45 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 
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Plastic Contributions for Pensions and Profit-Sharing. By 
Alvin D. Lurie. (Jn Yale Law Journal, New Haven, 
Conn., May 1958, pp. 1003-1022. $2.) 


Non-Obligatory Benefits Provided by European Employers in 
1955. (In International Labor Review, Geneva, 
June 1958, pp. 553-563. 60 cents. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Collective Bargaining 


Collective Bargaining on the New York City Transit System, 
1940-1957. By Edward Sussna. (Jn Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, N. Y., July 1958, 
pp. 518-533. $1.75.) 


Théorie du Salaire et Conventions Collectives. By Maurice 
Bouchard. Montréal, Université de Montréal, Fac- 
ulté des Sciences Sociales, Economique, et Politiques, 
1957. 329 pp., bibliography. 


Consumer Behavior 


Consumer Behavior: Research on Consumer Reactions. 
Edited by Lincoln H. Clark and Joan B. Carney. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1958. 472 pp., bibli- 
ography. $6.50. 


Trends in Consumer Behatior: The Neat Ten Years—Report 
of a Seminar Conducted May 1-2, 1957, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and May 15-16, 1957, Princeton, N. J. Ann 
Arbor, Foundation for Research on Human Be- 
havior, 1958. 50 pp., bibliography. $3. 


Economic Developments 


World Economic Survey, 1957. New York, United Na- 
tions, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 
1958. 227 pp. (Sales No.: 58.11.C.1.) $2.50, Co- 
lumbia University Press, International Documents 
Service, New York. 


Economic Developments in the Middle East, 1956-1957: 
Supplement to World Economic Survey, 1957. New 
York, United Nations, Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs, 1958. 163 pp. (Sales No.: 58.I1.C.2.) 
$1.75, Columbia University Press, International Docu- 
ments Service, New York. 


Economic Survey, [Sweden], 1957.° Stockholm, Svenska 
Handelsbanken, 1958. 67 pp. 


Economic Survey of Denmark, 1958. Copenhagen, Royal 
Danish Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1958. 64 pp. 


Industrialization and Productivity. New York, United 
Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 
1958. 77 pp. (Bull. 1.) (Sales No.: 58.1I.B.2.) 
70 cents, Columbia University Press, International 
Documents Service, New York. 


Health Insurance and Medical Care 


Voluntary Health Insurance and Medical Care: Five Years of 
Progress, 1952-1957. By J. F. Follmann, Jr. New 
York, Health Insurance Association of America, 1958. 
95 pp., bibliography. Free. 


Health Insurance Costs. By Helen B. Shaffer. Washing- 
ton (1156 19th Street NW.), Editorial Research Re- 
ports, 1958. 17 pp. (Vol. I, No. 21.) $2. 


Group Disability Insurance. By Jesse F. Pickrell. Home- 
wood, Ill, Richard D. Irwin, Ine. (for 8. 8. Huebner 
Foundation for Insurance Education, University of 
Pennsylvania), 1958. xxii, 255 pp., bibliography. $5. 


Syketrygden, 1965. Oslo, Rikstrygdeverket, 1958. 89 pp. 
(Norges Offisielle Statistikk, XI, 301.) 4.50 kr. 


Labor Legislation 


Annual Digest of State and Federal Labor Legislation, 
October 1, 1956 to December 31, 1957. By Maxine 
Anderson. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, 1958. 144 pp. (Bull. 
193.) 40 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Time Off for Voting Under State Law. By Pear! Spindler. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, 1958. 20 pp. (Bull. 138, re- 
vised.) Free. 


State Welfave Fund Laws. By Harland Fox and J. Roger 
O’Meara. (In Management Record, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, July- 
August 1958, pp. 246-249, 276-283.) 


Legislation for Fair Employment Practices in Action 
[Canada]. Ottawa, Canadian Department of Labor, 
{Industrial Relations Branch, 1958]. 8 pp. Free. 


Labor Organizations 


The AFL in the 1920's: A Strategy of Defense. By James 
O. Morris. (In Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review, Ithaca, N. Y., July 1958, pp. 572-590, 
$1.75.) 


Government Regulation of Internal Union Affairs Affecting 
the Rights of Members. Selected readings prepared 
by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress. Washington, United States Senate, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 1958. 
299 pp., bibliography. (Committee Print, 85th 
Cong., 2d sess.) 


Tabulation of Unions Representing Engineering and Tech- 
nical Employees. Washington, National Society of 
Professional Engineers, 1958. 8 pp. $1. 
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National Union Strike Benefits. By James J. Bambrick, 
Jr. and Marie P. Dorbandt. (Jn Management Rec- 
ord, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
New York, July-August 1958, pp. 242-245, 257-275.) 


The Trade Unionist in Britain. London, Central Office of 
Information, Reference Division, 1958. 48 pp. 
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What the TUC is Doing. London, Trades Union Congress, 
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Manpower for Tomorrow—A Challenge. By Frank M. 
Fletcher, Jr. (In Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
Washington, September 1958, pp. 32-39. 80 cents.) 


Manpower Planning in India. By B. N. Datar. (In 
International Labor Review, Geneva, July 1958, 
pp. 56-70. 60 cents. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Workers and Industrial Change—A Case Study of Labor 
Mobility. By Leonard P. Adams and Robert L. 
Aronson. Ithaca, Cornell University, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1957. 
209 pp. (Cornell Studies in Industrial and Labor 
Relations, VIII.) $4.50. 


Personnel Management and Practices 


Successful Recruiting Policies: How Companies Recruit 
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cago, Dartnell Corporation, 1957. 116 pp. (Dart- 
nell Management Report 611.) $12.50. 


The Dynamics of Management: Executive Thought and 
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Management Association, 1958. 139 pp. (Manage- 
ment Report 14.) $3.75; $2.50 to AMA members. 


Junior Boards of Executives: A Management Training 
Procedure. By John R. Craf. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1958. 162 pp., bibliography. $3.50. 


Developing Executive Skills: New Patterns for Management 
Growth. Edited by Harwood F. Merrill and Eliza- 
beth Marting. New York, American Management 
Association, 1958. 431 pp., bibliography. $9. 
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Social Security 
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Report 33.) 65 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 
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TABLE A-3. Production or nonsupervisory workers in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
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Durable goods—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-7. Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ' 
[All items except average benefit amounts are in thousands] 
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State unemployment insurance pro- 
Taitial claims #____.. 
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age weekly volume) . 
Rate of insured unemployment os 
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78 
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1 Average weekly insured unemployment excludes territories; other items 


eet — nde activities the tc 
Data under ‘om pensa- 
Sm tex Federal Employees (UCFE), eS ve on January 1, 
+ An intial claim ts a notice filed by a worker at the beginning of a period 
of unemployment which establishes the starting date for any insured un- 
= loyment which may result if he bg unemployed for 1 week or longer. 
ployime ey oe Sees capes Oe completion of at least | week of unem- 
~~ rate of insured Sa is the number of insured unemployed 
depnanel as a@ percent of the average covered employment in a ‘!2-month 


# Based on claims filed under the Veterans’ Read t Assistance A 
of 1952. Excludes claims filed by veterans to supp! t my im UCFE, e 
railroad unemployment insuranc» benefits. 


' Federal portion only of benefits pai jointly with other programs. Weekly 
benefit amount for total ——a is set by law at $26. 

* An application for benefits is filed by a railroad worker at the my ee 
his first period of aS in a benefit year; no application is required 
for subsequent periods tn same year. 

* Payments are for tony ge in Aen ya og 
age amount is an average for all compensable 
recovery of overpayments or settlement of ae 

Adjusted for recovery of ov: yments and pat mn of underpayments. 

on el. resents an . count —— insured unemployment under the 

JCFE, and veterans’ pregame, end that covered by the 
Ganisiovenahe Insurance Act. 


; p< U. 8. Depgstmant of —— Bureau of Employment Security 
or tems except road unemployment insurance, which are prepared 
by the U. 8. Railroad Retirement Board. 


; the aver- 
Not adjusted for 
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B.—Labor Turnover 


Labor turnover rates in manufacturing ' 
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TABLE C-1. Hours and gross earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers, by industry '—Con. 
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TABLE C-1. Hours and gross earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers, by industry '—Con. 
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D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 
TABLE D-1. Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: All items and major groups of items 
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TABLE D-4. Consumer Price Index —United Dyin city average: Retail prices and indexes of selected 
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TABLE D-4. Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: Retail prices and indexes of selected 
foods—Continued 
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Index. Average prices for each of the isted in table D-5 are 1 July 1953= 100, 
available upon request. Not strictly ba A with prices published for % 3 months’ average. 
months a | to January 1958 because of revision of og weights. For & April 1953 = 100. 
—— ion, see Retail Food Prices by Cities, Jan “2 months’ average, 
collected the 9th, 10th, and 11th instead of t — containing the % § months’ average. 
198 as tae 
4 December 1952= 100. 
* Not available. Price of 1-Ib. can, 89.6 cents. Price of 1-b. bag, 73.0 (priced only in chain 
: z haa ol conte. stores and large supermarkets). 
ay 1953— 100. . 
§ Priced only in season. Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE D-5. Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes, by city 
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TaBLE D-6. Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 


[1947-49= 100] 
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1 See fovtnote 1, table D-1. 
3 See footnote 2, table D~-2, 
3 Average of 46 cities. 

* See footnote 3, table D-2. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE D—7. Indexes of wholesale prices, by major groups ' 
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TABLE D-8. Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '—Continued 
[1947-49=100, unless otherwise specified] 
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TABLE D-9. Indexes of wholesale prices for specix.. commodity groupings ! 
[1947-49= 100] 
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1 See Note and footnote 1, table D-7, Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Indexes of wholesale prices, by stage of processing ! 
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TABLE D-11. Indexes of wholesale prices, by durability of product 
[1947-49= 100) 
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TABLE E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 
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F.—Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1. Expenditures for new construction ! 
[Value of work put in place] 
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! Estimated monetary value of new construction put in place during the 
periods shown, including major ad¢itions and alterations but excluding 
maintenance and repair. These figures differ from permit-valuation data 
reported in the tabulations for building-permit activity (tables F-3, F-4, 
we: os the data on value of central awards (table F-2). 

inary. 

3 Expenditures by privately owned public utilities for nonresidential build- 
ing are included under “Public utilities.” 

‘Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 
— facilities under the National Hospital! Program. 

5 Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as house- 
keeping units. 


* Covers all building and nonbuilding construction, except production 
facilities (which are included in public industrial butlding),.and Armed 
Forces housing under the Capehart program (which is included in public 
residential building). 


Note: For a description of these series, see Techniques of Frepesing 
Major BLS Statist Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). See also Tec 
Note on Revised Estimates of Residential Additions and Alterations, 1945-56 
(in Monthly Labor Review, August 1957, p. 973). 


Source: Joint estimates of the U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and U. S. Department of Commerce, Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 
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